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SELECTIONS FROM THE LIST OF HOLIDAY PUBLI- 
CATIONS ISSUED BY MESSRS. COPELAND AND DAY 


a MEADOW GRASS. By Atice Brown. Tales of New > 
England Life. Qctavo, $1.50. THirp THOUSAND. 
‘* Meadow Grass’ has started well on its way, and Mary Wilkins is the first to say that in telling of New England stories Alice Brown 
is an artist pure.”"—Buffalo Commercial. 
‘Tt is not often in a coliection of short stories that such uniform excellence in quality, workmanship, and interest is found as in these 
thirteen tales of New England life, by Alice Brown.”— The Literary World. 


“The simple villagers are pictured with a graphic skill that is not excelled by any contemporary writer of New England tales. In pathos 
and in humor Miss Brown is equally successful,”"—Vew York Times. 


** Miss Brown’s work is delicate and sympathetic, and she evidently has a very intimate first-hand knowledge of the things and persons whereof 
she writes."—San Francisco Chronicle. 


THE HILLS OF SONG. By 
CunTon SCOLLARD. Bound in 
brown cloth, Cover design by 
Ethel Reed. Octavo, Gi 
Thirty copies on‘ Arnold paper, 
$3.00. 











@A. 
OATEN STOP SERIES. 4 
Small Octavo, paper boards, 75 
cents each. Thirty-five copies 
of each on Dutch hand-made 
paper, $2.00. 


I, DUMB_IN JUNE. By RicHarp 
BuRTON. 

LYRICS OF EARTH. By 
ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. With 
cover design by Will H. Bradley. 
Octavo, $1.25. Fifty copies on 
Arnold paper, $3.00. 


Il, A DORIC REED. By Zi1TEL- 
LA COCKE. 


POEMS. By Atice MEYNELL. 
Octavo, $1.50. 





ESTHER: A Young Man’s 
‘Tragedy, with the Love 

Sonnets of Proteus. By 

WILFRED ScaweEN Bunt, With 

borders and initials by Bertram, 
( ie Grosvenor Goodhue, Five hun- 
mScommoaarra Heb dred copies on Dutch hand- 
made paper. Square octavo, 
$3.50. Fifty copies on English 
XVII. century paper, with rub- 
ricated initials, $6.00, 


APPLES OF ISTAKHAR. 
By WituiaM Linpsgy. Large 
square octavo, $1.50. Fifty 
copies on Dutch hand-made 
paper, $3.50. Cover design by 

am Grosvenor Goodhue. 


THE MAGIC HOUSE, And 
Other Poems. By Duncan 
C.Scort, Bound in green cloth, 
octavo, $1.25. 


This will be the second volume 
in the series of English Love 
Sonnets. in ‘which | Rossetti’s 
A House of Life was the first. 


POEMS. By Joun B. Tass. 
Small square octavo, $1.00. 


Fourr Epition. J 5 


ARABELLA AND ARAMINTA STORIES. By Gertruve Smiru, together with an introduction by Mary E. Wilkins and fifteen 
full-page illustrations by Ethel Reed. Large, square octavo, $2.00. fe 

‘ copies, ten of which are for sale, printed on Royal Japanese paper especially imported from Tokio, containing four sets of the plates’in 
colors, on Oriental papers, and extra decorations, by hand, on the end. Folio, bound in Javanese cotton, $25.00. 


IN TALES FROM TONQUIN, By James O’NeILL. Bound in Oriental stamped paper, made especially for the book, 
» $1.25. Thirty copies on China paper, $3.00. 





i.) 











MOCDY’S LODGING HOUSE, And Other Tenement Tales. By ALvan F. SANBORN, Cloth, octavo, $1.25. 


LOVER’S-SAINT RUTH'S, And Three Other Stories. By Louise Imocen Guinxy, Miss Guiney’s first fiction. Octavo, $1.00. 
‘Phirty copies on China paper, $3.00. 


COPELAND AND DAY, - 69 CORNHILL, BOSTON 
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E. P. Ditton & Co.’s 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
OUR vane art mee PICTURES 


New Books 


Large 4to (10 x 18), 16 movable colored pic- e 
tures, with rhyrhés, by Fred. E. Weatherly, () S an if S 
$2.00. * 
COME AND GO. The best Authors—Stirring Stories— 
Quarto (74 x90. 18 ng amr gaan Beautiful Illustrations — Delightful 
pictures, w , boards, $1. oliday 4 
TMS pute FTA — AND Bingham’s Book of Athletics.......-.....-+0+- $1.50 
book of transférmation _plotures. Ato An out-of-door book for lovers of modern sports. 
AG x 7). Boards, 75 cents. Stoddard’s The Partners..........--.0ps-0+e0-2++ 1.50 
A girl’s story for boys and girls. 
COSY CORNER STORIES. Tetdore The Lenpenter...s:og.cceosciiosesinnes- 1.50 
a 4to (74x 94), 4 — — A college-football—country-house romance. 
pages of stories and rhymes, wit 


pictures on every page, $2.00 


THE RABBIT WITCH 
And Other Tales. BY KATHARINE Py ez. 
= % x 94), ovér 100 illustrations, 
cloth 


ne th that will delight ¥ ! 
with a series of funny picture’, accom fed with 
pa ogee just as funny, and yet ns with 
em which cannot help being of service.”—Boston 
Tramecript. 


e littleones . . 


Brooke's True Story of George Washington.... 1.50 

A simple, straightforward story for a}l Americans. 

The Children's Nonsense Book,........4.-+++++. 1,50 
A delightful scrap book of charming fun. 

The Children’s Wonder Book.,.......--+-+.0++++ 1,60 
A treasure house of marvel and mystery. 
Pansy’s What They Couldn’t............++++-++- 1.50 
A home story of effort, infinence, and Christian 

progress. 


Clark's Herbert Gardenell, Jr.. - 1.60 
JACOB AND THE RAVEN. A new“ Jenste Walton” book. 
Hill's Katharine’s Yesterday....,.......-- gicces 1.60 
With other stories for children y FRaNogs A Christian Endeavor atory book. 
M. Puaxp. Illustrated by Hé}qrood Sum. wmv... on 
ner. 1 vol., large 12mo, bound in'eilk, $1.50. An absorbing life of the boy Napoleon. 
THE LADY’S MANOR. Green's The Hobbledehoy.............-..-.+++ yee 1,865 


A new story. By Emma Marsnaty. 12mo, 
824 pages, illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


SWEET CONTENT. 
By Muzs. Moieswortn. A new edition of 
this popular story book. 4to, 184 pages, 
illustrated, full gilt, $1.50. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
An entirely new edition of this old story. 
Containing a large number of illustrations, 
many of them colored. Quarto, 828 pages, 
cloth, red edges, $2.50. 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 
A new edition from new plates. Fully illus- 
tated, 16mo, $1.00. 


** Who does not recall with pleasure the first time 
he poly By web Family Robinson’? Years do aot 
efface the recollection, and as a man the adult re- 
news happy portions of his youth by reading it to 
his children. A mew edition has just been brought 
out by E. P. Dutton & Co., of _ city, with many 
illustrations and nice clear type 


HUNTERS THREE; 
Or, Sport and Adventure in South Africa. 
Col. Taomas W. Knox. 1 vol., large 
4to, with 10 full-page illustrations, $2.50. 


“It is full of thrilling adventures, such as Mr. 
bape recounts 80 Well, and as all boys dearly love 


NEW BOOKS BY 
DR. GORDON W. STABLES, 
Tas FAVORITE ENGLISH AUTHOR. 
Battle and the Breeze; Or, England, Home 
and Beauty. 12mo, $1.50. 


In Search of Fortune, A Tale of the Old 
Land and the a 12mo, $1.50 


In the wenger Bea 5 sof Old; Or, The Ad- 
ventures illie Grant. 12mo, "$1: 50. 

The Blue Balloon, A War ad of the 

Shenandoah ve 12mo, $1.25. 


*," Sent by matt, postpata, on receipt of price, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 W, 2334 Street, ° 


New York, 


A unique, touching, yd and humorous home 
story. 


Magruder’s Child Sketches from George Eliot. 1.25 
A glimpse at the children in the novels of the great 
romancers. 


Margaret Sidney's O14 Town Pump............. 1.26 
A village story of the East and the West. 
Thompson's The Ocala Boy............ceeseeeees 1.00 
{A thrilling adventure story, and a travel story. 
Downing’s The Young Cascarillero............. 1.00 
Astory of Alaskan exploration and adventure. 
Allen's The Mammoth Hunter.. coves OOD 


The Wedding-day Book (Presentation tia.. $2.00 
A beautiful and most appropriate wedding gift. 
Upton’s Money in Polition...............-..000- 1.25 
An authority on the disputed silver question. 





For sale by all iiaiiaatane. Illustrated bmp f 
List and new Descriptive coeene free by mai 
Send postal for samp amg | of The Pansy, containing 
PRIZE OFFER to Boys and Girls. 


Lothrop Publishing Company, 
92 Pearl Street, Boston. 
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RAND, MCNALLY & C0,‘ 


ANNOUNCETIENT. 


TO BE ISSUED DEC. 2d. 


Memoirs of an Artist. 
An Autobiography. 
By Charles Gounod. 


Gounod’s narrative of his struggles to 
fame and his illuminating comments on 
music, painting, and persons are of in. 
tense interest. 

Unique and artistic cloth binding. 
Price, $1.25. 


Mariposilla. 
By Mrs. Charles Stewart Daggett. 


A. powerfully dramatic romance, de. 
picting vividly the contrast between 
American and Spanish civilizations, as 
represented by a New York society man 
and a California Sefiorita. 

Exquisitely designed binding by J. P. 
Archibald. Price, $1.25. 


The Big Bow Mystery. 


By I. Zangwill. 


A story of mystery in this popular 
author’s most humorous vein, with a 
highly amusing introduction, specially 
written by him for this, the American 
edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 


JUST ISSUED. 


Young Greer of Kentucky. 


By Eleanor Talbot Kinkead. 


A story of Modern Kentucky. Cloth, 
$1.25. 
‘* A clean, breezy story."— 7ridune, Chicago. 


‘4¢# * * These healthy, ardent, human Ken- 
tuckians affect one like a breath of fresh sea air.” 
—Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 


‘*Shows a keen perception * * * portrayed 
in admirable English.” "— Press, Chicago. 


‘*Gives evidence of exceptional literary ability 
* * * delicious bits of description out of the 
commonplace * * * an unusually clever tale.”— 
Record, Chicago, 


Strength. 


A Treatise on the Development and Use 
of Muscle. 
By C. A. Sampson. 


A simple and effective course of ath- 
letic exercises, specially suited for home 
use. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 





price. 





CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


Any of the above sent; post-paid, on receiphof 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





tura) f Selbo 
The Netaral History of a ae WHITE. 


With an Introduction b: Jo m Burroug’ 80 
Illustrations by Clifton Johnson, and the Text 
and Letters of the the Buckland edition. In2 


volumes. 12mo. Cloth, $4.00. 


Unele Remus. 
is Songs and his ings. By JORL CHANDLER 
Hisar evised edition, with 112 
Tilustrations by A. B. Frost. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


als of Westminster Abbey. 
E. T. BRADLEY cer. A. Murray Smith). With 
1 ustrations by H. M. Paget and W. Hath- 
+& Preface ean ote anda Chapter 
on the P. Micklethwaite. 
Roy: 


3 en Nad 


New Popular Edition of 


The Three Musketeers. 
B hen age ely Dumas. With a Letter from 
Alexandre Dw and 250 Illustrations yy 
Maurice Leloir. a volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $4. 


The Story of the _niian. 
GEORG! 


EZ BirD GRINNBLL, author of ‘ Pawnee 
Stories,” “ Blackfoot © Tales,” etc. 
The volume in the Story of 
edited by. RirLey HiTcHcock. 
122mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


e West Series, 
With 15 full-page 
The t of Liberty. 
> ae Fortunes of Lafayette. By Huzz- 
KIAH BUTTERWORTH, author ae + rhe "patriot 
ter,” * The Boys of Greenway Court,” 
etc. With full-page Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Stark Munro Letters. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, author of * Round the Red 
Lamp, ”**The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” 
-. ‘With 8 full-page Illustrations. 12mo. 
» $1.50. 








The Chronicles of Count Antonio. 
By ANTHONY Hops, author of ‘‘ The God in the 
Car,” “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. With pho- 
aeerees ey by 8. W. Van Schaick. 


The Land of the Sun, 
Vistas Mextcanas. By CHRISTIAN REID, author of 
“The se the Sky,” etc. Illustrated. 1 


2mo. 

Cloth, $1.7 

The onc 
By Haut Carns, author f, “The Deemster,” 
Capt'n Davy's Hi Hi “The Scapegoat,” 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, 

The Lilac Sunbonnet, 
A Love Story. By 8S. R. Crockegrt, author of 


vy, 
“The Stickit Minister,’ ‘‘The Raiders,” etc. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Bo eee and Peat. 
. R. Crockgerr. Uniform with “The Lilac 
RRR, ” Cloth, $1.50. 


The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wick- 
enham. 
By JOHN OLIVER Hosses, author of “ Some Emo- 
tions and a Moral,” etc. With Portrait of the 
Author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Many Inventions. 
By RvupDYARD KIPLING, 
and2 Poems. i2mo. Cloth, $1 


The Red Badge of Courage, 
A Tale of the Civil War. By STEPHEN CRANE. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Songs 0 of the Soil, 
FRANK L, STANTON. With a Preface by JOEL 
CHANDL#R HARRis. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top, un- 


a Ta 14 Stories 





cut, $1 


New Iliustrated Edition of 
The, Music Series. 


Sketches of the Gress German 


pon to, * Great Violinists and Pimuists. By 

Ferris. New and revised edition, 
vith ry tal page Portraits. In 5 volumes. 18mo, 
Cloth, $4.00 per set. 


The Intellectual Rise in Electricity. — 
A History. By Park BENJAMIN, Ph D 
Member of the American Institute of Mochawinal 
~~ etc. With 8 Portraits. 8vo. Cloth, 


The Beginnings of Writing. 


By WALTER J. HorrMan, M.D., of the Bureau of 
American Ethnol , Smithsonian Institution. 
A new volume in the Anthropo Series, 
edited by Prof. PREDERICE STARR. Tilustrated’ 
12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


An Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon, 
Memoirs of General Count DE Steur, of the 
French Academy, 1800-1812. Revised his 


eae Count LOUIS DE S#GuR, 12mo. Cloth, 


Schools and Masters of Sculpture. 
By Mies A. G, RADOLIFFE, ag of ** Schools and 
Masters of Painting.” With 35 full-page Lilus- 
trations. 12mo. Cloth, $3 00. 


The Farmer’s Boy. 
By CLirtén Jonson, author of “ The Country 
School in New England,” etc. With 64 lllustra- 
tions by the author. 8vo.. Cloth, $2.50 


Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia, 
New edition, entirely re-written by the ablest 
specialists in every department, ith 180 Ma 
and over 8,000 Illustrations. In 8 volumes. Soild 








by subscriptien. Prospectus sent on request, 





GB” Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday number of Appletone’ Monthly Bulletin, containing descriptions of the above and other important booke, 


D. APPLETON & 


CO., 


72, Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ee 


+ A NEW CHILD'S STORY BY MRS. BURNETT 
Two Little: Pilgrims’ Progress 


“ Atlyactive and wholesome ; 


the Boston Journal of it; 


booksellers. 


CHARLES $CRIBNER’S SONS, 


“a book which every child will enjoy 
and whith will hold the interest of its parents.” 
trated by Birch, square 8vo, price $1.50. 


‘ 
= =>0feoeoeo= POMS 0 


charming and natural,” says 
Fully illus- 
For sale by all 


| 
: 
. 
| 


Publishers, - New York, 








EXCEPTIONAL SALE 


OF FINE ENCLISH 
BOOKS. ITEMS OF PE- 
CULIAR INTEREST AND 

VALUE. MARVELS IN 


D FOR LIST. 
IT WILL PAY YOU. 
H. W. HACEMANN, 


160 FIFTH AVE.. N. Y. 











BOOKS Whey eesyseeme om BP 
LIBERAL | book, address Mr. Gram 


Bef. buyi iy osag it 
‘ore bu — € 
DISCOUNTS | for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent comp 


. BE. GR ’ ° 


q b 


a3 West 424 St., York. b 
4 Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. ae 








THE DRAMA 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 4th Ave, & 23d St. 
(8 P.M.) Damier Frouman, 
E. H, SOTHERN 
in ‘*The PRISONER of ZENDA,”’ 








adapted from Hope's story by E. Rose, 





‘NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


THE CITY OF THE SULTANS, 2inSar 
ve Suomens. Wandomely ita Seseresca Owitn 


photogravures from photographs 


A companion to the popular ** Seakdass CIrTrEs,” to 
which series the writer of the present volume con- 
pw aa the * QUEEN OF THE ADRIATICO” and “ Na- 

: THE CITY OF PARTHENOPE.” Small 8vo, cloth. 
Blaborate cover. $3 00 


THE SALOW OF 189 The new volume of 


al the greatest = oe 
nual of the age. .Over } 


ING 12 IN COLOKS—of the Reed «~ of this renee Nalon 
— Imperial 8vo, red cloth, with ry 


ROB ROY-THE BETROTHED and THE 
3\Ta LISM 


N. 2 new Aegan poo Boag With parce 
duction and notes by Andrew Lang. Handsomely 
illustrated with etchings and photogravures, on 
Japanese paper. Each 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. 


Companion editions to “ ROMOLA,” * Last DAYS OF 
PomPEll,” * Rrenzi,” * IVANHOB, ’ © KENILWORTH 


AND HBART OF MIDLOTHIAN.” 

JULIA By William Ware. Handsomely print- 
s ed from new woe a and ilk with 

historic scenes. Small 8vo, cloth, gilt t top, uniform 

with our holiday editions yy “ ZENOBIA” and * Av- 


RELIAN,” each copy in & box. $2.50 
VICTOR, HUGO'S | LETTERS. Jt Lit} 
ee eaaeted by Nathan Hemell Doe 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent by matl postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, 
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Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 








STERLING 


WuitTinc M:rc Co 


Silversmiths, 





BROADWAY & I8TH ST. 
NEW YORK. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS CONCERNING ARTICLES STAMPED 
Designed 


and Made by STERLING 


Whiting M’f’g Co. serve TO EMPHASIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF OBSERVING THE 


MAKER’S MARK, 
WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY 


OF STERLING QUALITY, eos FINE; 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR 


TRADE MARK, 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE 
** LARCHMONT Cup,” 1895. ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


‘TIFFANY: CLASS ‘6: DECORATING:COMPANY: 
* FVRNISHERS ‘5 GLASS WORKERS: DOMESTICSECCLESIASTICAL * 
*DECORATIONS: ‘MEMORIALS: 
+333 TO:341 FOVRTH AVENVE: NEWYORK 

















TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS, 


Made by special processes under the personal supervision of 
MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY, 


Has bern blown into a variety Of large and small objects most appropriate for holiday gifts to lovers of art. Examples of 
these, together with Windows and Mosaics, made of Favrile Glass, can be seen at our studios. 


sation 



















’ CHOICE ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOOKS, ' ' } 
0. J. PRICE, Ko. 1004 Walnut St., Pailedelphia, Pa., The Mercantile Library, To Publishers. 
has just Lap rere han a Cat jones of Choice and Rare English | AST@R PLACE. Contains 250,000 Volumes. The Critic is read people ho- love books.: 
of Dickens, Thack , Thackeray, ys Lelgh h Hunt ect Drease 5 Best Ra acon gy Ws... Sencar nang It is ‘* the first Mechapeieeian in America.” It 
tions of Standard and C Tustrated Works, _ Books delivered to all parts of the city. litical, it does deal in news." 
mostly in fine bindings, which will be sent to any address on is not po t does not general BONE) 
application, =—— ts It is devoted to literature’and the arts. 
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Thomas Carlyle 


BORN 4 DECEMBER 1795 


Ir witt be a hundred years with the waking of Wednes- 
day since he came to us—born into the “ Dream Grotto the 
master colors of which are WHEN and Wuere.” The habit 
of eternity which from the beginning has haunted every great 
imagination in its sojourn on the earth, through the weak- 
ness of the body, is irrevocable with him now, and he seeks 
no longer heroes among the sons of men. A hundred years 
are but as yesterday and “ death and birth but the vesper and 
the matin bells of sleep ”; but with the WHEN and the WHERE and 
the grotto and the sleep that still belong to us, over the day of 
his birth we would throw somewhat of the tiny glory of the 
Grotto’s love, for one whose soul shall be unforgotten until 
Sleep has taken sleep away. 

He was one who opened the Grotto to the stars. He 
was one who made us listen in its shadows to the sea. 
The Grotto was always on the shore to him, and the 
wide eternal tides swing slow and eloquent through the 
long night-lights that always shine in his great sombre 
spirit and look down over all his words. In all the 
typical moments of his mind, the two great seas mingle their 
stars and tides, and on the edge of the infinite things between 
the lives of men and the darkness walks one wondering and 
wonderful, a bent and sorrowful figure, and a voice that seems 
to come gathered from the voices beyond—and Thomas Car- 
lyle, listener to God, is speaking to us. He could but listen 
as he was and as he was not. Perhaps he could only listen 
in the night. But he was a listener. So he was a prophet. 

It has been said by those who conversed with Carlyle that 
he was a poor listener. On the shore between us and the 
infinite ones he was wont to stand alone, and his listening 
faced the other way. It would be brave to blame him for 
looking up into the night while we were speaking and for- 
getting what we said, unless we would be rivals of the worlds 
and their soft, far ways of saying things and their strange 
old Craigenputtock dreams, From the whinstones as a child 
gazing into that very forensic universe which all the world 
has learned since, Thomas Carlyle was from the first a lover 
of the planets because of their literary quality. They had a 
larger vocabulary than his. He could only love and he could 
only listen when he was overawed, and of all things in this 
human life except a hero, Thomas Carlyle loved a word. He 
loved silence because it was the largest word he knew—a 
mannerism that he caught from the sky; and while of course 
it is current wit to say that Mr. Carlyle wrote eleven volumes 
about silence, it must not be overlooked that it is because 
there is so much silence in them that they will be read. 

The sense of mystery in a style, the use of the imagina- 


tion is the appeal to silence. That noble unreadableness. 


_ Which is the test of titanic genius belongs to Thomas Car- 
lyle—the strides that are too swift and long for us, the pages 

‘ $0 eloquent to be stopped in and thought through and loved, 
imperative irrelevances that with invisible hands seem to 
close the book and demand that we follow them—all are fa- 
miliar to us in a writer who cannot but interrupt himself with 
silence even if he would. “ As I lived with him shall’t thou 
livewith me. A whole silent day thou and I shall watch the 
world together and the night shall lead us to the haunts of 
sleep, With the gentle ways of dreams I shall visit in thy 
heart and thou shall’t be other than thou art.” It is with this 
commanding gift of speechlessness that Thomas Carlyle is 

t 


Words are sleek and self-satisfied with little men, but in a 
Great nature they are humble seeds—divinely unfinished 


things. A word can but speak afterward. Cast into the 
dumb soil that men call silence, it is only beautiful when it 
grows. When the silence of the earth has been drawn up 
into its leaves, then—tiny fruit of infinity—it shall be ours at 
last. 

Utterance is essentially the gift of epithet, of touching the 
inspired names of things, The favorite words of a signifi- 
cant author are more than the prejudices of his imagination. 
The autobiography of ‘Carlyle’s adjectives traces out the 
great reiterations of his life. They are mystery and absolute 
certainty. He is an Amiel Calvinized. The hypnotic spell 
of the infinite which’ hushed the prophecies of Amiel into a 
few bewildered whispers came also to him, but it ‘did not keep 
him from being the most exalted dogmatist of modern 
times. With his savage, imperious emphasis; the sovereignty 
of God was not infrequently the sovereignty of Chelsea. 
The relentless judgments sent forth from his study upon the * 
struggles of men will ever be subject to the supreme quali- 
fication of life itself—the life of one who had all of the in- 
fallibility of the Pope wit y of his duties; and infalli- 
bility without responsibility—without the divine check called 
the next thing to do—is a dangerous possession. It is because 
the Popes of Rome have hot relied upon their infallibility 
any more than they could help, that they have kept it. But 
nevertheless, like the great forces of nature, the utterance of 
Carlyle still does its work. The law that lights our reading 
lamps burns down our houses, but we do not hold light 
and heat responsible—nor genius; and whether Carlyle 
comes into our life as a pillar of cloud or a volcano, we can 
but take him as he is—the mystery that lights us softly from 

, above, the dogmatism that shakes the foundations of the 
earth. 

It cannot be denied that it is to the homely, hobnailed 
peasant quality in his style, and that fine Craigenputtock un- 

, consciousness of his when he treads upon the feelings of 
men, that Carlyle owes much of the reality of his influence. 
‘The self-criticism which is ever the most difficult triumph of 
a great imagination belonged probably to him in a greater 
degree than is generally supposed. His chapter on “ Char- 
acteristics” affords a singular exhibition of the real relation 
of the subjective and objective phases of his mind, He was 
4 more than willing to point out his faults to his readers, if it 
would afford him one more opportunity to use his faults in 
pointing them out.’ It was not Carlyle’s unconsciousness 
but his wilfulness which kept him from being a consummate 
artist, nor would it be unreasonable to say that he took ad- 
vantage in later life of appearing a little more unconscious 
than he was, because it gave him larger liberty. But there 
was never a greater reserve of unconsciousness than his—an 
unconsciousness toward which we will all be humble because 
he was humble there himself. 

Tact has emasculated many a possible great author, and it 
certainly has never created one. Part of the art of ex- 
pression is driving the wrong people away. At all events, 
putting one’s best foot forward, as it is called, is by no means 
the best course for one whose greatest natural gift is putting 
in both feet and then standing on them, which was the good 
old way in Ecclefechan. With something that must be 
said, with the sense of ultimate victory, or the indifference 
of genius, it is certainly an advantage to a writer to have . 
his faults select for him those deeper ones who will read 
down through them to his soul and be his interpreters to the 
world. The best time for a prophet to lose friends is as 
soon as possible. Then with the exactness of the spirit shall 
his own work choose them forhim. If the Man of Nazareth 
had not chosen his apostles by being himself, they would have 
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been the wrong ones, and probably he used the most tact 
with Judas. 

A Jove in assertion, Thomas Carlyle was too much a lover 
of lightning to be always fair to plain daylight. Wilfully 
dramatic in his selective instinct and given to picturesque 
lying because he loved the truth, vociferous about silence, 
tyrannical about freedom, with his eloquent chaos over the 
divine order of things, he had his faults—but they were im- 
mortal faults. Riding about all space on the wheels of the 
Zodiac, it is he of all others whois wont to warn the average 
man. “Here, in this poor miserable hampered despicable 
Actual, wherein thou now standest—here or nowhere is thy 
ideal” ; and then we have to wonder, because in all his days 
heroes passed his doorsteps and he knew them not, and 
heroes read his pages whom he called cowards, and the giant 
shadows of great men walked his spirit night and day out of 
the graves of books and he knew but them. 

Inveterately figurative and full of broad antithesis, it is 
not strange that he makes a figure of speech even of himself, 
and apparently, at least, Carlyle contradicts Thomas sturdily. 
But he who is a paradox need only apologize to the Greater 
One. Born the child of paradox, living in a paradox world 
with a paradox God and trying to fulfila paradox, no man 
who swings forth into the vital currents of the universe can 
ever be otherwise. Life is the learning of To and Fro, and 
to know when to give oneself back, to know the delicate 
turning-point that men call truth, is but clumsily for us until 
we have gone forth into the larger place. Our sins are vir- 
tues that we cannot stop, He who has never half-guiltily 
loved his brother's faults has never loved at all. Consistency 
is the fool's jewel—or God's. 

Always a dramatic egoist rather than a dramatist, it fell to 
Carlyle, with the French Revolution for a background, to give 
us himself, and many of the transfigured heroes that he 
loved will be remembered because he took them to light the 
way for us into his heart—a heart that was wise with the 
night,—a Rembrandt heart, that used the darkness to reveal 
its dreams. His thought grows pale when he strives to 
wander vaguely by the sunrise, and always seems to quicken 
with the sunset because it is the gateway to the stars. 
belonged to them. The leading Old Testament character of 
modern times, beyond the dawns of history he turns his face 
dike a weird reversed Isaiah toward the shadow and the past. 
He prophesies a dead Moses to the children of a living 
“Christ. It is ever sad to’see him dying at last in his own 
wilderness, with all the splendid broken music of his former 
words ringing in the ears of men and no voice to sing back 
‘to him—in bitter and querulous wrath preaching to the end 
‘the Duty he could not do to those who could not do it— 
hopeless, groping, wrapped in the memories of heroes he 
deemed would never be again, and laying his poor old body 
down to die. Glittering in the trappings of the greatest im- 
agination of our time, little Frederick the Great and a man 
named Cromwell and a trembling king or so shall file down 
the years with him, but past their wonderful phantom figures 
shall move on the conquering world, in the name of the Hero 
‘that Thomas Carlyle left out. Like a Wise Man of the East, 
in the night he loved he followed the star, but he turned to 
the infinite at last with a spirit that was sad for us, because 
the star grew dim and he could not see it in the dawn. 


GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


Literature 
Two English [len-of-Letters 
z. Matthew Arnold's Letters. Eaited by G. W. E. Russell. 2 vols. 
' Macmillan & Co. 2. Vailima Letters: Being Correspondence ad- 
dressed by R. L. Stevenson to Sidney Colvin. 2 vols, Stone & Kimball. 
HERE ARE TWO books that have been awaited with more 
or less impatience, and neither of them will disappoint its 
public. There is more to criticise in the editing of Mr. 
Stevenson’s letters than in that of Mr. Arnold’s. It seems 
to us that Mr. Russell has done his work most carefully and 
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conscientiously, as Mr. Arnold would have wished to have 
had it done. Mr. Colvin, on the other hand (we judge en-: 
tirely by results), has printed everything that came to his 
hand without any editing at all, so that we have constant 
repetitions and trivialities that,even considering the hand 
that wrote them, were hardly worth printing. Mr. Russell 
has made a wiser selection; but then, Mr. Arnold was a 
more careful writer, even in his private correspondence. He 
did not write these letters with an eye to publication ; Mr, 
Stevenson did, but we think that he expected Mr. Colvin to 
use the blue pencil more freely. He has apparently not 
used it at all. 

Mr. Arnold’s letters (1) give a very different idea of the man 
than the one popularly held—in America, at least. He 

seemed, from his published writings and upon casual acquaint- 
ance, to be a cold and supercilious man, so that the tender- 
ness and playfulness of his letters come upon us as a revela- 
tion. They show him to have been a devoted son and 
husband, an affectionate father and a kind friend. After 
reading these letters we can quite believe with his editor that 
‘‘A more genuinely amiable man never lived. ‘Nature had given 
him a sunny temper, quick sympathy, and inexhaustible fun, 
But something more than nature must have gone to make his con- 
stant unselfishness, his manly endurance of adverse fate, his buoy- 
ancy in breasting difficulties, his unremitting solicitude for the 
welfare and enjoyment of those who stood nearest to his heart, 
Self-denial was the law of his life, yet the word never crossed his 
lips. He revelled in doing kindness, never more than when the 
recipient was a little child, or an overworked schoolmistress, or a 
struggling author. He taxed his ingenuity to find words of en- 
couragement and praise for the most immature and unpromising 
efforts. He was even passionately loyal to old association, and 
to have helped or cared for those who were dear to him was a sure 
passport to his affection. The magnificent serenity of his de- 
meanour concealed from the outside world, but never from his 
friends, his boyish appreciation of kindness, of admiration, of 
courteous attention.” 

Mr. Arnold’s letters are addressed, with few exceptions, 
to his family—his wife, his mother and his sisters, and, as 
they were entirely private, he spoke freely and frankly. 
In one of them, from Paris, he tells of a dinner with 
Sainte-Beuve. His host showed him a number of letters he 
had received from George Sand and Alfred de Musset at the 
time of their love affair, and then again at the time of its 
rupture. Musset’s letters, he says, were “‘ those of a gentle- 
man of the very first water.” Sainte-Beuve wanted Mr. 
Arnold to go to see George Sand, but he was 
‘*disinclined ‘to take so long a journey to see such a fat old Muse, 
as M. de Circourt says in his funny English, All Sainte-Beuve 
told me of her present proceedings made me less care about see- 
ing her; however, if Berri was nearer, the weather less hot, and 
French travelling less of a bore, I should go—as itis, I shall not. 
After all, by staying I shall get another visit to Cousin, which is 
some compensation. I stayed with Sainte-Beuve till midnight, 
arid would not have missed my evening for allthe world. I think 
he likes me, and likes my caring so much about his criticisms and 
appreciating his extraordinary delicacy of tact and judgment in 
literature, ”’ 

Mr. Arnold seems to have been impressed by Ernest 
Renan, ‘* between whose line of endeavor and my own,” he 
writes, “I imagine there is a considerable resemblance.” 
The difference between them was that Renan undertook to 
inculcate morality “in a high sense of the word” upop the 
French nation, while Arnold undertook to inculcate intelli- 
gence, “also in a high sense of the word,” upon the English 
nation. Mr. Arnold does not forget that he is a critic, even 
in his letters to his family. In one to his sister he says, 
after reading the “ Idylls of the King ":—“ The real truth is 
that Tennyson, with all his temperament and artistic skill, 
is deficient in intellectual power; and no modern poet can 
make very much of his business without this.” In another 
letter he speaks of having met at a dinner “a sort of pseudo- 
Shelley called Swinburne.” Nevertheless, there is much of 

“ sweetness and light” in these volumes, and, although he is 
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not flattering in his remarks about America, he is a more 
kindly critic after he has visited our country than he was 
before he had even that superficial acquaintance with it. 
When one resents the attitude of many cultivated English- 
men towards the United States, he must put himself in their 
place. An Englishman may be impressed with our magnifi- 
cent distances, our public schools, our tall buildings and our 
apparently boundless wealth, but at the same time he will 
miss the completeness of life that he finds in his own coun- 
try, and it is not to be wondered at if, in writing to his 
family at home, he says some things about us that we are 
very apt to say to ourselves, but which, of course, we do not 
say out loud. Mr. Arnold appreciated Emerson as keenly 
as any American could ask. Before writing his lecture on 
the poet, he speaks of having just re-read him, and 
adds:—* I have always found him of more use than Carlyle 
and now I think so more than ever. I would like to slip 
away from New York and see Concord and the grave where 
Emerson is buried, and Boston Bay all by myself, and there 
to write my lecture with this local color all upon me.” He 
enjoyed the people of Boston and found Mrs. Fields “ ‘a 
lovely woman’ as they say here, which means not a sweetly 
beautiful woman, but what we call a ‘very nice’ woman.” 
He did shudder, and not unnaturally, at pie for breakfast 
(not at Mrs. Fields’s) and he found getting about in street-cars 
inconvenient. He writes :— 


‘*] have seen no American yet except Norton at Cambridge, 
who does not seem to desire constant publicity and to be on the 
go all the day long. It is very fatiguing. I thank God it only con- 
firms me in the desire to ‘ hide my life,’ as the Greek philosopher 
recommended, as much as possible. They are very kind, inconceiv- 
ably kind, and one must have been accustomed to the total want of 
real popular interest among the English at home in anything but 
politics to feel the full difference of things here, * * * It is 
perfectly astounding, but there is not much real depth in it all.”’ 


Writing to Sir M. Grant Duff, he says, apropos of Mr. 
Carnegie’s “Triumphant Democracy”:— “He and most 
Americans are simply unaware that nothing in the book 
touches the capital defect of life over here: namely, that 
compared with life in England it is so uninteresting, so with- 
out savour and without depth. Do they think to prove that 
it must have savour and depth by pointing to the number of 
public libraries, schools, and places of worship?” Even 
Lowell he found wanting :—‘“ Lowell’s address on Democ- 
racy at Birmingham is full of good things, and the Zimes 
is loud in its praise. But here again I feel the want of body 
and current in the discourse as a whole, and am not satisfied 
with a host of shrewd and wellwrought and even brilliant 
sayings.” 

The trouble with Mr. Arnold was that he was a scholar, 
and only a scholar. He was not, as Mr. Lowell was, a 
scholar and a man of the world at the same time, nor had he 
that sense of humor which enables one to take a truer and 
saner view of life than is possible to him who lacks it. He 
took everything—even Americans—seriously, too seriously. 
This did not help him to understand us. 
him much better, and that is why we admired him as a man 
and acritic. If we had not looked beneath the surface, we 
might have done injustice to one of the truest of men and 
the kindliest of critics, As for these letters, they show Mr. 
Arnold as his friends knew him, which was at his best ; 
moreover, they are delightful reading. There is not one of 
them that is unworthy of the others, and that is saying a 
great deal. Why a book of such importance should have no 
index it is hard to see. We beg to suggest that one be 
made for the new edition, for there is bound to be a new 
edition, and that very scon. 

“This diary of mine to you,” wrote Stevenson to Mr. 
Colvin, “would make good pickings after I am dead, and 
@ man could make some kind of a book out of it without 
much trouble.” This Mr. Colvin quotes to warrant the publi- 
cation of the “Vailima Letters” (2). But, we wonder, are these 
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letiers the “ pickings”; has not Mr. Colvin simply dumped 
them into type? Even so they are interesting, and one can 
do his own picking. With a possible public before him, 
Stevenson wrote more intimately to Mr. Colvin than Mr. 
Arnold wrote to his own family. In the intimacy of these 
letters lies their charm: though with a keen eye for the 
humorous side of things, the pathos in them is their most 
striking quality. Life was a weary grind at times to this 
dying man. He writes in Dec. 1890 :— 


‘*It is hard to arrange wisely the interest sodistributed. America, 
England, Samoa, Sydney, everywhere, I have an end of liability 
hanging out and some shelf of credit hard by; and to juggle all 
these and build a dwelling-place here, and check expense—a thing 
I am ill-fitted for—you can conceive what a nightmare it is at 
times. Then God knows I have not been idle.” 


And again, a few months later :—“I have written sixty-six 
thousand words in thirty days; two thousand two hundred 
words a day; the labours ofan elephant. God knows what 
it’s like, and don’t ask me, but nobody shall say Ihavespared 
pains.”’ 

One can enter into the feeling of this invalid weighed down 
by his responsibilities with all the languors of a June day 
upon him when he writes:— 


‘*T sometimes sit and yearn for anything in the nature of an 
income that would come in—mine has all got to be gone and fished 
for with the immortal mind of man, What 1 want is the income 
that really comes in of itself, while all you have to do is just to 
blossom and exist and sit on chairs, Think how beautiful it 
would be not to have to mind the critics, and not even the darkest 
of the crowd—-Sidney Colvin.” 


It almost destroys one’s enjoyment of “The Ebb Tide” 
to know what it cost its author:— 


‘*T wonder exceedingly if 1 have done anything at all good; 
and who can tell me? and why should I wish to ‘know? In so 
little a while, I, and the English language, and the bones of my 
descendants, will have ceased to be a memory. And yet—and 
yet—one would like to leave an image for a few years upon men’s 
minds—for fun. This is a very dark frame of mind, consequent 
on overwork and the conclusion of the excruciating ‘ Ebb Tide,.’” 


In a letter written in October 1894, only a few weeks be- 
fore his death, Stevenson speaks very gloomily of his work :— 


‘‘I know I am at aclimacteric for all men who live by their 
wits, soI do not despair. But the truth is I am pretty nearly 
useless at literature. Were it not for my health, which made it 
impossible, I could not find it in my heart to forgive myself that I 
did not stick to an honest, common-place trade when I was young, 
which might have now supported me during all these ill years, 
But do not suppose me to be down in anything else; only, for the 
nonce, my skill deserts me, such as it is, or was. It was a very 
little dose of inspiration, and a pretty little trick of style, long lost, 
improved by the most heroic industry, So far, I have managed 
to please the journalists. But I'am a fictitious article, and have 
long known it, I am read by journalists, by my fellow-novelists, 
and by boys; with these, éncipit et explicit my vogue. Good thing 
anyway! for it seems to have sold the Edition. And I look for- 
ward confidently to an aftermath ; 1 do not think my health can be 
so hugely improved, without some subsequent improvement in my 
brains. Though, of course, there is the possibility that literature 
is a morbid secretion, and abhors health! I do not think it is 
possible to have fewer illusions than!, I sometimes wish I had 
more. They are amusing. But 1 cannot take myself seriously 
as an artist; the limitations are so obvious, I did take myself 
seriously as a workman of old, but my practice has fallen off. 1 
am now an idler and cumberer of the ground; it may be excused 
to me perhaps by twenty years of industry and ill-health, which 
have taken the cream off the milk,” 

It must not be thought that all the letters in these vol- 
umes are gloomy. On the contrary, there is a plenty of fun 
in them; but the predominating note is a sad one, and the 
reader lays down the book with a feeling of melancholy. 
We may criticise Mr. Colvin’s editing and wonder whether 
he has done wisely in giving us so much of unimportant de- 
tail, but with all its faults we would not be without the book, 
and perhaps, after all, we know Stevenson the better for 
these details, trivial as some of them appear. 
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‘* Literary and Social Essays ’’ 
By George William Curtis. Harper & Bros, 

A WARM INTEREST attaches to these essays. They are 
fugitive pieces, to be sure, and most of them were written 
thirty and forty years ago, and only one of them is now pub- 
lished for the first time. But of the nine papers, six bear the 
names of American writers, friends and contemporaries of 
the author; and the three other titles are “ Rachel,” “ Thack- 
eray” and “Sir Philip Sidney.” These are subjects made to 
the writer's hand; that they have been treated freshly and 
sympathetically needs not to be said. The mellow warmth of 
Curtis, so like and yet so unlike the brilliancy of Holmes, is 
plainly to be felt on every page. ‘ Thus Curtis thought and 
spoke in early manhood "—comes to the reader’s mind, not 
as a revelation, but with the effect of a new-found early por- 
trait of an old friend. It was worth while, then, to collect 
these papers as they lay scattered in magazines. 

Although the essays deal mainly with literary men, most 
of the papers lay more stress on the life and character than on 
the writings of the chosen authors. This must be the reason 
for the word Social in the somewhat inapt title of the book, 
But life and character seen at first hand, or through sym- 
pathetic insight, by a well-balanced observer, become the 
best possible interpretation of literature; and accordingly 
one will know his Longfellow, his Holmes, all the better be- 
cause of these well-written sketches of the men themselves. 
It is, of course, only fair to the mature Curtis of our own day 
to point out that in these earlier essays the enthusiasm of the 
friend mitigates the austerity of the critic, at times even to 
an uncritical degree. The sense of perspective does not 
exactly disappear, but rather the picture shows more glowing 
color than certainty of outline. The praise bestowed upon 
Emerson and Hawthorne is too much of a piece to be genu- 
inely discriminating, In essays of far more recent date there 
are more weighty appreciations of Irving, Holmes and 
Longfellow. 

It is to the essay on Sir Philip Sidney, however, that most 
readers will turn at once. This was written in 1857 and 
often read as a lecture, but is now published for the first 
time. It is conceived in that happy, manly vein that we 
associate with George William Curtis. Its animated pages 
set forth in a lucid and interesting way the manner of man 
Sir Philip Sidney was, and the significance of his life to 
young men now. It is as far removed from a sermon as it is 
from an exhaustive historical monograph of to-day. But in 
a perfectly satisfactory way the writer succeeds in doing what 
he set out todo. One can imagine what an inspiring lecture 
it would be. And here, indeed, we are at one of the main 
virtues, and perhaps one of the main defects, of the book. 
Curtis always wrote as if he were speaking to an audience. 
That is at the bottom of these essays no less than of the de- 
lightful colloquialism of the Easy Chair. It gives them an 
air of spontaneity, of sincerity, but also of genial diffuse- 
ness. Toward the quality of diffuseness, the judgment of 
posterity is severe. But we need not forecast the future. 
Whoever likes Curtis—and who does not ?—will heartily 
enjoy these essays. 





*¢The Mogul Emperors of Hindustan” 

A, D. 1398-1707. By Edward S. Holden. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE PAINTER’S PICTURES and the writer’s words may be so 
allied that the one suggests the other. Dr. Holden, having 
obtained possession of miniatures of the Mogul emperors, 
forthwith desired to know more about them. Here were ex- 
quisite miniatures of beautiful women, as well as of men who 
seemed to know how to govern their fellows ; but whether 
their story had been well told in western books, was a ques- 
tion which Dr. Holden determined to answer. He spent a 
winter in ing up the subject, and has set forth the result 
in this work. Fortunately, in our day, even on the Pacific 
coast, as we are told with a touch of local pride, trustworthy 
and scholarly books on India are produced by many scholars. 
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There are, furthermore, delightful old tales of European 
travellers, jewellers, merchants and adventurers, who went to 
visit the kings with their “barbaric pearl and gold.” All 
these writers, poets, merchants, statisticians, historians and 
romancers Dr. Holden has read. When we look at the 
mighty tomes of Henry H. Howorth, M. P., who has squan- 
dered most of his wealth, time and health (as he once wrote 
to the reviewer) in writing the History of the Mongols, we 
heartily welcome the present distillation, which we can sip 
in an evening or two. 

Flowing out like a mighty stream, as it were, from the 
great inland reservoirs of the Chinese world, westward across 
the continent of Asia, the great Mongol movement threw off 
a side branch into India, where the successors of the great 
mysterious personage whom Dr. Holden calls “* Chengiz” 
entered Hindustan to inundate the land with blood and then 
to raise up miracles of architecture, They founded a won- 
derful state, and, of their line, Tamerlane, Akbar and 
Aurangzeb became world-famous. The Moguls were great 
in war and peace, and reigned in prosperity. Changing their 
religion from Buddhism to Islam, they were -yet wonderfully 
tolerant, and in due time their excesses in war were forgot- 
ten in the splendors of peace. Thecompiler makeshis prose 
narrative glow with all the resources of poetry, which, despite 
its Oriental exaggeration, casts a brilliant glow over the nar- 
rative. While he is liberal in quotations, it is only fair to 
say that he has so digested his mass of material that the re- 
sult is delightful. There were tyrants among these great 
Moguls, but as a rule it must be acknowledged that, for 
Orientals, they were fairly good rulers. Some of the women 
of the line were noble characters. With both picture and 
text the compiler does not fail to tell of the beautiful Em- 
press Mumtaz-I-Mahal, who was buried in that wonderful 
dream in marble, the Taj Mahal. The great dynasty tot- 
tered to. its fall when it came into collision with the European 
powers, and the British soldier blew to pieces the last rem- 
nants of its glory. Dr. Holden thinks that advance in India 
has been steady toward a consciousness of solidarity, en- 
lightenment of the masses and capacity for political rights. 
If the British are to keep their splendid empire, they must 
incorporate the various races that inhabit it into a loyal and 
united people. Altogether, this book is noteworthy for its 
fascinating material, so orderly in its arrangement, and for 
its timeliness as an illustration of one notable period in that 
wonderful and varied Oriental world which seems now onthe 
point of breaking up before the pressure of the western 
nations. The volume is illustrated with reproductions of 
photographs and of the miniature portraits of the Mogul 
emperors and empresses. 





‘¢ This Goodly Frame the Earth ’’ 
By Francis Tiffany, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Mr. Tirrany starts out with an argument to prove that even 
those who imagine themselves to be impecunious may travel 
around the world without any real expense. There is no 
valid excuse for not putting a girdle of travel around the 
globe. Indeed, to his mind, it is “the happiest means of 
escape from the outlay one is subjected to by staying pro- 
saically at home.” 

With this paradox, he starts off and takes us over the ball 
on which we daily stand and nightly lie. Being a man of 
this end of the century, he devotes an octave of chapters to 
Japan, and another to India, glancing also at China, the 
tropics, the land of the pyramids and the other country 
which once was holy, but is now absurdly so-called. Every 
page contains a mixture of wit and wisdom, for the writer's 
digestion was good, his personal equation at harmony with the 
universe, and his adventures were all apparently delightful. 
His philosophy, distilled from a good many years of many- 
sided acquaintance with the world, is of the sunny sort. 
Evidently he knows what an intolerable bore the pragmatic 
retailer of guide-book stuff is. He quotes no authors and 
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tells not only what he saw, and thought, but all in a most de- 
lightful way, as in a “‘smoke-talk.” In Minnesota the action 
of wheat on his imagination is suggestive of an advertise- 
ment, which we forgive for its wit. After crossing the 
Pacific, his first view is of a sea, sky and land transfigured in 
the sunrise. Before snow-crowned Fuji, he cries out :——“ Oh, 
the beatitude of volcanic forces, when they eventuate in such 
a miracle of beauty.” Then, below and before him inthe sam- 
pans, stand the little men of Japan looking as if they had just 
stepped out of a bath of walnut juice. They are in Sep- 
tember costume, being clothed in a handkerchief; they are 
in their right mind, however, for they are intent upon a job 
andsome coin. “ What an intoxicating feast of backs, and 
chests, and loins, and legs, developed by a lifetime of 
stand-up rowing”! As one reads along his pages charmed 
by the delightful style, there are hundreds of luscious sen- 
tences which are to the esthetic taste like ripe grapes, fresh 
from the vineyards of Lake Keuka. Take this, for example— 
‘The root thought of Buddhism,—the soul uplifted like a 
sunlit peak above the clouds of this storm-troubled sphere.” 
Being a Bostonian, Mr. Tiffany has read well the writings 
of those Americans who have lived in Japan longer than the 
English and Continental rhapsodists or slanderers, and have 
studied the mind, and heart, and century stratified thought 
of the Japanese people. He writes one chapter on the art 
of Japan, which is worth some volumes on the subject which 
we know of. His critical and appreciative discussion of the 
question of missions is redolent of sympathy and built on the 
solid ground of history, nature and commonsense. His 
remarks about the “monkey wisdom” (as the Japanese 
would say) of those who write fluently on “the absurdity 
and futility of every kind of mission” are both pointed and 
timely. Evidently the number of donkeys in the missionary 
body is vastly less than the number of those in the long- 
eared fraternity who have, as Mr. Tiffany suggests, “about 
the religious endowment of monkeys,” and who write a 
great deal of nonsense and ignorant criticism of missionaries 
to which publishers give undue honor in print, paper and 
binding. In China the author seemed to experience a 
tumble from delight to disgust. His remarks on the Canton 
examination hall go to the root of Chinese stupidity and re- 
fusal to learn even by experience. “The Chinese man’s 
head is subjected to the same kind of aborting clamp as the 
Chinese woman’s foot, with the like result of a lifelong 
intellectual toddle.” Fun, fact and fancy abound in his ap- 
preciations and criticisms of India, but it is when in the Holy 
Land, so-called, that the author brings beaten oil with 
which to feed the lamp of his rhetoric. Here his criticisms 
and comparisons in the varied domains of history, phi- 
losophy and comparative religion are worthy of more quota- 
tion than a critical journal could reasonably afford to print. 
Even as it deserves to be, this fascinating volume is indexed. 





**The Red Badge of Courage”’ 
An Episode of the American Civil War. By Stephen Crane. D, Appleton 
& Co, 


HAVING RECENTLY STARTLED part of the world and amused. 


another part by the unconventional thought and expression 
of “The Black Riders,” Mr. Crane has now given us, in his 
latest prose work, something which can more easily be ap- 
Preciated by ‘the general,’ but which, we think, will none 
the less be valued by the more discriminating. The first 
and siraplest impression made by its perusal is one of power 
—power perhaps a thought undisciplined, perhaps a little 
youthful in the exuberance of its expression, but very real. 
A sttong book, then, is “The Red Badge of Courage,” and 
it is atrue book; true to life, whether it be taken as a literal 
transcript of a soldier’s experiences in his first battle, or (as 
some have fancied) a great parable of the inner battle which 
€very man must fight. Taking it in the obvious sense, we 
are struck, also, by the vivid power of realization which Mr. 


Crane shows at an age when he can hardly have seen 
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real fighting, born as he was some years after the close of the 
Civil War, of which the story is an episode. In assembling 
the good qualities of the book, we must name also the 
quick eye for color which is shown on every page, and not 
for the mere externals of color alone, but for the inner 
significance of its relation to the events and emotions 
under hand, Metaphors and similes, too, abound in rich 
profusion, not strung on for effect, but living and actual as 
Homer's. 

The whole book, in fact, is full of primitive elements; it 
differs from the type of an Augustan age, with its artificial 
restraints and its faint perfumes, as a virgin forest from a 
trim Italian garden. We do not say this wholly to com- 
mend; there are certain roughnesses of phrase—the recur- 
rence of “too” as a conjunction at the beginning of a 
sentence, or such expressions as “were being rended,” “a 
little ways,” “ the clangoring of the church-bell,”—which sug- 
gest improvement; and in the writing of dialect (always a 
delicate matter), the incessant representation of “you” by 
‘“‘yeh” becomes irritating. We question, moreover, whether 
certain expletives current among soldiers at least since the 
days of memorable campaigns in Flanders do not lose force, 
without gaining propriety, when they are written “dum ”’ or 
“ dumb,” or, with still more cryptic reserve, “a heluva row.” 
But all these are small matters compared with the genuine 
force which must set Mr. Crahe, as was said of him when he 


‘was even younger, among those who are henceforth to be 


reckoned with. 





‘¢ The Romance of Prince Eugene ”’ 

An Idyl of the Time of Napoleon I, By Albert Pulitser. Tv. from the 

French by Mrs. B. M. Sherman, a2 vols, Dodd, Mead & Co, 

THIS TRIBUTE to the memory of Josephine’s son deserves 
to appear in the artistic. dress its, publishers have given it, 
The lilies and the bees so prettily ornament the covers 
that one instinctively feels there ought to be something 
especially good within; and happily the reading of a very 
few pages suggests that there is a rich treat in store. The 
author attributes the origin of his pleasant undertaking to 
the chance of glancing over the Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence of Prince Eugene, published about forty years ago, by 
A. Ducasse, in ten octavo volumes. He read with real 
pleasure the letters of the Prince to his wife, Augusta, born 
the Princess-Royal of Bavaria, and rightly concluded that, if 
the shepherd’s idyl, which poets and novelists have so often 
dwelt upon, merits the telling, the idyl that flourishes under 
the shadow of a throne is none the less worthy. In truth, 
“these letters, written during the stirring transformations of 
the Napoleonic epopee, reveal, in the exquisite tenderness 
which they breathe, one of the most charming love-stories 
which history has given us.” The graceful and romantic side 
of the Prince’s character can well be shown to the world, 
and the labor of disentangling his letters from an endless 
budget of war news, and from interminable technical reports, 
should find its recompense among many readers. There is, 
however, in what the reader finds here much more than the 
affecting tenderness and constancy revealed in the letters. 
Certain features of the political movements and the inner 
life at various courts are exhibited in such a way as to bring 
out very vividly, not only the character of the hero and 
heroine of this romance, but as well the real plotives that 
dictated some of the greatest decisions and policies of those 
years, Indeed, one wonders occasionally if these charmi 
letters have not been used as an excuse for telling the tru 
concerning some old questions. Be this as it may, it will at 
least be refreshing for those who have been reading much of 
late in recent literature concerning the Napoleonic era, to 
come upon one record that tells of the finer feelings and 
better qualities of the actors of that time—to find one 
writer, who, in a sensible, well-balanced way, can put down 
good reports, not only of Prince Eugene and his wife, but 
more particularly of Napoleon and Josephine. 
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A single chapter brings the reader up to date with the 
letters. The leading persons are all introduced, and brief 
descriptions are given of Eugene’s childhood, his military 
tastes and the development of his character, together with 
an account of his marriage and of the réle taken by the 
Emperor in bringing it about. In succeeding chapters we 
are conducted through the busy life of the Prince as Viceroy 
of Italy, his military operations in Lombardy, the Tyrol 
gorges, Russia as far as Moscow, and back again over the 
plains of Germany. ‘The victories and honors he won and 
the various positions he held and filled to the admiration of 
his enemies and even to the satisfaction of Napoleon him- 
self are all outlined in due order. We learn in the most at- 
tractive way of his great ability and application in adminis- 
trative matters, of his popularity among his people, his phe- 
nomenal success in battle, his humanity as a commander and 
conqueror, and his faithfulness in the performance of such 
thankless duties as acting as commander-in.chief during part 
of the retreat. But while all these facts illustrate with such 
striking force the character of the man, we are scarcely ever 
allowed to lose sight of the purpose for which they are told— 
that their occurring furnishes innumerable opportunities for 
demonstrating his affection for the Princess and the children 
at Milan. And it seems that none of these opportunities 
was left unimproved. The happy features of the Prince’s 
home life continually recall the first words of the story, which 
point out the star of love as Eugene’s guiding planet, shining 
over his cradie and even far beyond his grave. On the 
eighth anniversary of his marriage he thanks Heaven for 
having given him “the most beautiful, the best, and the 
most virtuous of wives”; but his appreciation of this fact 
was also expressed in countless other ways, and almost daily 
from his wedding-day until his death. To say that his testi- 
mony was always sincere, and that he lived up to the high- 
est ideals that spring from such devotion, is but speaking 
coldly. 

It may be scarcely necessary to add that these books 
breathe the spirit of a most commendable hero-worship. 
The good things that are said of their hero and heroine are 
not without the most elaborate proof, and among the most 
obvious lessons are such as are suggested in one sentence of 
the Viceroy’s proclamation to his people in 1814, that “ they 
alone are immortal who know how to live and die faithful to 
duty and honor.” The light in which Napoleon and Joseph- 
ine appear is the most favorable; and by no means the least 
interesting parts of the romance concern the real motives 
and circumstances connected with the divorce and the 
relations between the Emperor and Empress thereafter. 
Napoleon’s continued affection for Josephine, and especially 
his longing for her in later years, together with his apprecia- 
tion of the consequences of their separation, make some of 
the most affecting passages in the whole story. As for the 
attitude of Eugene toward Napoleon and the other powers, 
there are ample proofs in these pages of his absolute integ- 
rity, and of the falsity of charges of treasonto Napoleon that 


at some times have been urged against him even in high 
places. 





*¢ Westminster ’’ 
By Sir Walter Besant. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

THIS BEAUTIFUL BOOK is a successor to the one in which 
the author has already reconstructed so much of bygone Lon- 
don—for it may not be unnecesary to remind American 
readers that London and Westminster are really separate 
cities, the one here described having a characteristic and in- 
dependent municipal life of its own. Of this, as well as of 
the monastic life of the Abbey and the gay existence of the 
Court in the vanished Palaces of Westminster and White- 
hall, an exceedingly careful and at the same time graphic 
picture is presented in these pages, with the aid of 130 ex- 
cellent illustrations, chiefly the work of Mr. William Patton. 
The somewhat unusual combination of the Fellow of the So- 
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ciety of Antiquaries and the novelist in one person has 
worked wonders for the reconstruction of these long-past 
days. The careful student has investigated every trace, 
either in written history or in structural remains, of what 
was in Westminster of old, and the storyteller’s imagination 
has enabled him to present the results of these researches in 
a manner far removed from that dryness which often repels 
people from antiquarian details. Among the special histori- 
cal results of the book is the demonstration, contrary to re- 
ceived opinion, that Thorney Island was a busy place of trade 
long before London existed at all; and the narration, after 
much painstaking investigation justified by his connection 
with Westminster, of the life of Caxton in fuller detail than 
has heretofore been open to us. The curious customs con- 
nected with the privilege of sanctuary are fully illustrated, 
with Skelton the poet as the typical figure about which they 
are grouped. 

In dealing with the Abbey, the author has avoided the 
merely architectural details fully given in other books, and 
also much (as likewise in his treatment of the Houses of 
Parliament) which belongs rather to the history of the nation 
than to that of Westminster. In their place he has given us 
much interesting detail of the kind of people who spent their 
lives within its walls, and of the manner in which they spent 
them. It is under this head that we find the most serious 
faults in the book—one of temper and one of accuracy. 
The former may be questionable, but we are inclined to re- 
gret that he should more than once mar the sympathetic effect 
of his whole treatment by cheap flings at monkery, of the 
kind which Charles Kingsley made fashionable, such as the 
antithesis (more than once repeated) between a monk and 
aman. The latter of our two accusations is unfortunately 
not a matter of argument but of fact ; the book is so full of 
careful work, and generally so accurate, that we are hardly 
prepared to find so many blunders in a short space as occur 
in the description of the monks’ daily life. We cannot no- 
tice them all; among the most surprising are his naming the 
religious vows as “‘of chastity, of obedience, and of stead- 
JSasiness” (p. 141), and his supposing Compline to be sung 
at 7 aA. M., between Prime and Tierce (p. 112); but he is so 
puzzled by the details of the divine office that he actually 
adds the time of sleep to that spent in choir, and then speaks 
of “men wearied by seventeen hours of services and cere- 
monies.” While, however, the book is weak in this one de- 
partment of ecclesiastical detail, it is thoroughly good and 
valuable in all the rest, and will prove hardly short of fasci- 
nating to those who have any taste for making the past live 
again in their imaginations. 





‘¢ Memories and Impressions ”’ 
By J. Ashcroft Noble, G. P, Putnam's Sons, 

UNDER A MODESTLY misleading title, Mr. Noble has given us 
avolume (one of Mr. Dent's tasteful productions) of rarely deli- 
cate appreciations that remind one of Whipple and Augustine Bir- 
rell at their best, with a suggestion of greater logical acumen, 
philosophical depth and spirituality. Mr. Noble’s book is, indeed, 
one of the lonely few that can be forgiven in this dread day when 
the reader must cope, not only with the author, but with the 
author’s interpreter, biographer, appreciator, executor and under- 
taker, till he is reminded of the realistic ditty :-— 

** The bigger fleas have little fleas 

Upon their backs to bite ’em ; 

And little fleas have lesser fleas, 

And so ad infinitum /" 

The cool, crisp and unhesitating diction found in these essays 
justly merits the author's own characterization of George Eliot's 
prose :—‘‘ It is strong, simple, flexible; it has ease with dignity, 
and glow without glitter, and neither rises above nor falls below 
the expressional needs of the matter which it embodies.” If for 
no other reason, we should be ready to extend to the author the 
right hand of fellowship for his whole-souled and whole-hearted 
reciation of our beloved Autocrat. But when we have read 
his other chapters, on Elleray Wood, Sandycombes, and ‘‘ Music 
in Prose,” we are ready to give him both hands, and pronounce 
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his introductory ‘‘ Justification” as needless as an apology to 
“ Thanatopsis."’ ‘‘Through all my meditations,” writes the 
author, ‘‘ the music of that stream runs in silver thread of mel- 
ody, and I think how for centuries and zons before man was 
soothed by its lulling murmur it babbled and chattered in the 
listening ear of God. Nor canI doubt * * * that even the 
Infinite Mind found pleasure in the earthly music which fairly 
though faintly echoed celestial harmonies,” 





‘¢Hans Breitmann in Germany ”’ 
Tyrol. By Charles Godfrey Leland, J. B. Lippincott Co. 

THIS BOOK might have been called ‘‘Hans Breitmann in 
Clover,”” for Mr. Leland’s world-renowned ‘‘ Dutchman” was 
surely never in better care nor in more congenial company than 
during these his wanderings in ‘‘de. Tyrol.’’ Wherever Hans 
sits him down and blows the froth off his mug, he finds at the 
bottom—not Truth, indeed, nor anything so commonplace, but 
some wonterful ballade, or peaudiful legend, or telightfool folk- 
tale, on the way to which he encounters many a bubbling fancy 
and sunless sea of German metaphysics. After going over a list 
of books about the Tyrol with the notion of making use of them 
—at least the names—in Azs book, a fresche Idee, a ganz 
originelle Gedanke \et itself in upon Breitmann’s mind—namely, to 
write it all out of his own head, ‘‘und nod porrow nodings from 
nopody of any gonsequence”’; which accounts for its being a work 
multiform and multifarious, ‘‘ diverse and prose,” and containing 
a little of everything e¢ guzbusdam alits, 

So he made a start at Innsbruck by watching children’s games, 
which naturally led to a tale of! the Archduke Sigismund and 
his giant, Nikolaus Hurdl. In the town of Hall, which is all be- 
salted, Hans learned the glorious ballade of ‘* Der goat mit der 
shpoon” and the story of Georgli and the Signore Moncenigo. 
Up in the mountain solitudes ‘‘ de all-aloneness of Natur” struck 
him so greatly that he felt obliged to people them with spooks and 
ghosts, but only to discover that the land was already overpopulated 
with them. Sixty different species of ghosts dwellin the deserted 
huts on the high pastures all winter, and, in the most accommo- 
dating way, leave in the spring, when the herdsmen return. And 
as for witches, there is a trace of the witch and three drops of 
devil’s blood in every woman of those parts. This appears clearly 
in the ballads of ‘‘ De Bell of Kaultern” and ‘* De Hazelwitch.” 
At Botzen he found the story of the Dead Head and the student, 
Johannes, and the legend of ‘‘ De Alte Tappeiner”’ came mingled 
with the flavor of real Mocha in a country which tries to persuade 
itself that fig coffee is better. Our friend Hans improves with 
age, and this latest book is one of his best. It is supplied with 
cover design, title and frontispiece by the author. 





** Little Rivers ’’ 
A Book of Essays in Profitable Idleness. By Henry van Dyke. Tilust. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
A BIG RIVER is like a great booby,a little one is more apt to prove 
a lively companion: that is the substance of the Rev. Dr. Henry 
van Dyke's reasons for preferring the smaller streams. He talks 
of Allegash and Aroostook largely in the words of the bigwigs of 
literature. The Ampersand reminds him of Julius Cesar; and if 
he drops a hint about the beauties of ‘‘ Down in a Coal Mine” on 
page 50, there is a learned allusion to the humors of Galen on 
page 51. It is good to go a-fishing, like Simon Peter, good, also, 
to tell fish stories—the bigger the better,—cold type tends to 
produce a shrinkage of values in such cases: the best stories can- 
not be printed. For the same reason, the wilderness in books is 
usually tame, It is one thing to scramble and climb and slide and 
swim, and another thing to read about such performances, It 
was therefore wise, on the whole, of Dr. van Dyke to invoke the 
poets from time to time, It is a fact, as his Adirondack guide 
Says, that a man may get a lot of fun in the course of a natural 
life ‘‘a-chasin’ chumps of wood”; but it is also interesting to 
chase a common notion from Hamerton to Stevenson, or from 
‘The Arabian Nights” to Shakespeare. 
It is pleasant to know that a hedgehog is also called a ‘* quill 
pig,” but something as finely incongruous is a Wordsworthian 
stanza about a miller and his girls apropos of a gang of backwoods 
- lumbermen. These little surprises are continually cropping up in 

Dr. van Dyke's pages. He informs us that Abraham and Sarah 
and their angelic guests were free from the base tyranny of the 
plumber, the paper-hanger and the gasman, but not more so than 
the camper-out on the banks of Lake St. John. The half-tone 
engravings with which his book is illustrated are very good, and, 
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while mostly of canoes and rapids and lone fishermen with tucked- 
up trousers, show also vistas of Cambridge towers and Hallstadt 
houses; for our author has fished and waded not only in the Adi- 
rondacks and in Canada, but in the Tyrol and Britain as well, 





Two British Bird-books 
1. British Birds. By W. H, Hudson, 2. The Pheasant. By H.A. Mac 
pherson, Stuart -Wortley and A, I, Shand, Longmans, Green & Co, 

ALTHOUGH THE FORMER of these books (1) appeals most 

largely to a British audience, it is a very desirable addition to the 
library of our own lovers of birds, for we are better fitted to 
understand and appreciate the merits of the birds of this country 
by knowing something of the ornithology of other countries, and 
Mr. Hudson’s volume teaches us a great deal about the birds of 
Great Britain, The text is delightful reading and the illustrations 
spirited and correct—a fact the more acceptable because of the 
many lamentable attempts at bird portraiture. It is particularly 
gratifying to find the author speaking so plainly about the perse- 
cution of rare species by ‘‘collectors,’’ for the offense is common 
also in this country. Mr. Hudson's charming pages give us the 
cream of the knowledge contained in expensive and, to many, un- 
attainable volumes. The colored plates are most excellent and we 
fancy the reader will long linger over those of the teal, dotterel and 
roseate tern, as he will also, doubtless, over the spirited plate 
representing the mallards pursued by a falcon. Illustrations like 
this, representing not only the birds, but phases of bird-life, are par- 
ticularly instructive, often teaching more than the most carefully 
worded text. Altogether, it is a beautiful book and as valuable as 
it is attractive. 

At last we have another of the beautiful volumes of the Fur 
and Feather series. ‘The Pheasant (2) is a veritable treat, even in 
these days of many and most excellent books, In the same lucid 
manner that characterized the natural history portions of the pre- 
ceding volumes of the series, Mr. Macpherson has given us an 
exhaustive account of this pheasant which has figured in history 
for many centuries. As the pheasant is a semi-domesticated 
rather than wild bird, there has not been the same opportunity 
afforded the author to write of nature as when treating of grouse 
or partridges, but there is no dullness in his pages. A word here 
is called for, with reference to Thorburn’s beautiful full-page plates, 
It is not often that illustrations so perfectly supplement an author's 
text. Those who have wandered after sundown in our own wild 
woods, will delight in the representation of roosting pheasants, on 
‘*a frosty night.” To the sportsman, the second section of the 
volume, by Stuart-Wortley, will prove pleasant and profitable 
reading; but to the general reader, pictures of dead birds will not 
forcibly appeal, particularly if the birds depicted are to’ be eaten 
by some oneelse. Mr. Stuart-Wortley is so enthusiastic a sports- 
man that the existence of other foes of the pheasant than man 
is treated with no consideration, and he would annihilate every 
hawk, crow, owl or magpie within miles of a ‘‘ preserve.” Here 
is an open question and we do not side with the author. There 
are other values in the world besides pheasants, and the indis- 
criminate slaughter of birds of,prey invariably works mischief to 
agricultural interests, Mr. Hudson, in the ‘‘ British Birds” just 
mentioned, speaks of the kite as ‘‘ another melancholy example of 
the effect of the pitiless persecution of some of our finest birds 
by game-preservers, and, as the species becomes rare, by collect- 
ors.” The question arises whether it would not be better for 
everybody, if there were more birds of every kind, and fewer 
pheasants. It is true, hawks and owls are not good to eat, but 
they «ze delightful to look at, and the eye has some rights, as well 
as the stomach. Mr. Shand, in writing of the cookery of the 
pheasant, does not merely give us a series of recipes—a few pages 
of a cook-book—but treats his subject historically as well as gas- 
tronomically, and lightens his pages with delightful anecdotes. 





Literary Rambles 
1, Literary Shrines: The Haunts of Some Famous American Authors, 
aA ad Pilgrimage among the Haunts of Famous British Au- 
thors, By Dr. Theodore F, Wolfe, J. B. Lippincott Co. 

THESE ARE TWO very pretty little volumes. The former takes 
us to the homes and haunts of sundry famous American authors, 
beginning with a visit to Concord, Mass,, ‘‘a village of literary 
shrines,” associated with the names of Emerson, Thoreau, the 
Alcotts, Ellery Channing, Margaret Fuller, and others, The 
scenery and localities are minutely and graphically described, in- 
cluding those connected with fictitious a ara as well as their 
creators. We see where Zenobia was drowned, and where Haw- 
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thorne wrote her story; where ‘‘ Little Women” was penned, 
where Robert Hagburn lived, where Cyril Norton was slain, and 
the homes of Septimius Felton and Rose Garfield. The last rest- 
ing-place of the illustrious Concord company is not forgotten, 
Then we travel to literary Boston and its suburbs, with excursions 
to Salem and Marshfield. In the city we linger in ‘‘ The Old Cor- 
ner Bookstore,” where authors most did congregate in the golden 
days of Ticknor and Fields, and. look up the dwellings of these 
authors, too many to be catalogued here; thence to Cambridge, 
with its memories of Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Agassiz, Hig- 
ginson, Horton, Howells, Clough, and many another; and then 
to the ‘* Wayside Inn” at Sudbury, Whittier’s Amesbury home 
and his later residence at Oak Knoll, through the witch-haunted 
streets of Salem, to Aldrich’s Rivermouth, and to Celia Thax- 
ter’s Isles of Shoals. Brook Farm and many minor places of liter- 
ary note are incidentally included in.the journeying. An excur- 
sion to the Berkshire Hills follows, with reminiscences of Bryant, 
Beecher, Fanny Kemble, Catherine Sedgwick, Herman Melville, 
to say nothing of Thoreau, Hawthorne, and others already men- 
tioned; and ‘‘A Day with the Good Gray Poet” at Camden 
closes the record. The illustrations are photogravures of the 
** Wayside” at Concord, the Thoreau-Alcott house, the grave of 
Emerson, and the home of Longfellow. 
. In the ‘* Literary Pilgrimage” we go in the same genial com- 
pany to Great Britain, making some stay at first in London and 
vicinity. At Hampstead and Highgate we trace the localities 
rendered famous by Dickens, Steele, Pope, Johnson, Leigh Hunt, 
Keats, Shelley, Hogarth, Coleridge, du Maurier, George Eliot, 
and others; then we make our way by Southwark and Thames- 
side to Chelsea, getting glimpses e” route of the ghosts of Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare, Pepys, Walpole, Herbert, Addison, Shaftes- 
bury, Locke, Bolingbroke, Gay, Smollett, and Carlyle. Out of 
town we turn our reverent steps to Stoke-Pogis and its church- 
ard; and later follow Chaucer's Pilgrims on their road to Canter- 
ry, making a halt at Gad's-Hill, redolent of Falstaff and ‘‘ Boz,” 
and pausing again at Rochester to visit Pip’s churchyard, the 
Bull Inn where the Pickwick Club lodged in rooms 13 and 19, 
and the venerable Cathedral described by Jingle and referred to in 
many of Dickens's other tales. Space permits only a mere allu- 
sion to rambles amid the haunts of Byron, to Warwickshire 
crowded with associations, to Haworth, the home of the Brontés, to 
the Land of Burns and his Highland Mary; or to tours to Brus- 
sels, where Charlotte Bronté taught, and to the shores of Lake 
, beloved of literary folk no less than of the common 
‘‘run” of tourists, for the sake of Byron, Shelley, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Mme, de Staél, and scores of men and women famous in 
English and other fields of authorship. This volume is illustrated 
with oy oe adggl of the Castle of Chillon, Stoke-Pogis’s Church, 
Newstead Abbey, and the home of Annie Laurie. 
The books are not too large for the pocket, and may well be 
ag a part of the cultivated tourist’s equipment on either side of 
the ocean, 





New Books and New Editions 

** PICTURES OF RUSTIC LANDSCAPE,” by Birket Foster, in- 
cludes many pleasing woodcuts of the modern English school of 
engraving, for which Mr, Foster has been one of the most pro- 
lific designers. Engraved by Dailziel,:his light and pleasing touch, 
and his invariably picturesque composition, appear in these pictures 
of English lanes, woodland glades, ivy-covered cottages, river and 
coast scenes, winter and summer subjects. To accompany the 
pictures, Mr. John Davidson, author of ‘‘ Ballads and Songs,”’ has 
selected appropriate passages of prose and verse from modern and 
ancient authors. His general purpose in making these selections 
was, he says, to present in an anthology the thoughts and feelings 
of some lovers of the country and of country life. But, as he 
judiciously remarks, the artist in black-and-white—he might have 
said any artist in form and color—seldom depicts landscape with 
an eye to the same details as commend themselves to the artist in 
words, Nevertheless, there is an appreciable connection between 
such a masterpiece of descriptive prose as Richard Jefferies’s 
**Summer in Somerset” and Foster’s picture of ‘‘The Brook- 
side” with the foxglove in flower, the harein the grass, the water- 
ousel by the brink of the stream. Stevenson's ‘‘ Walking Tours,” 
old Isaak Walton, the late Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Robert Her- 
rick, John Burroughs, Emerson, Hazlitt, Tennyson and Gilbert 
White are drawn upon for the text. The cuts are well printed, 


though upon paper that is unnecessarily loaded with enamel. A 
(Long- 


portrait of the artist forms the frontispiece of the volume. 
mans, Green & Co.) 
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‘*IN VERONICA’S GARDEN,” Mr. Alfred Austin seems to have 
taken root, for it is the same pleasure ground, if we mistake not, that 
he has already described in ‘‘ The Gardenthat I Love.” We meet 
the same characters, too—Lamia and Veronica and the Poet; and 
Veronica's silver tea urn shines on the blue cover. But, if anyone 
be tired of that well-kept paradise, so are not we. We can sym- 
pathise with the enthusiasm that has led the author to get clever 
French wood-engravers—in an age of cheap processes—to en- 
grave the pictures of his lawns, his ivied gables, his flower-beds 
and gravelled walks. It captures us at once when he says that 
the garden in April smells most of wall-flowers, those perfumed 
but still homely first cousins of cress and mustard. It must also 
smell at times of rotted leaf-mould, pulverized peat and contribu- 
tions from the manure-yard ; but there are no roses without thorns; 
and when the Poet tells us how 


** Spring came out of the woodland chase, 
With her violet eyes and her primrose face, 
With an iris scarf for her sole apparel ”— 


if we find the description too flowery, we may by turning over a 
few pages come upon the torrective, in a doleful tale of soft soap 
and paraffin, And at the end comes winter and a departure to 
warmer climes from ‘‘a rather doleful-looking manor-house,” 
(Macmillan & Co.) : 


*- * * 


‘*HE WROTE OUT his charming little ideas just as they occurred 
to him”’ is the best praise that Mr. Vernon Blackburn can find to 
bestow on old Isaak Walton, in his introduction to that worthy old 
fisherman’s book of ‘‘ Lives,’ ‘‘ Heis little, * * * but as a beau- 
tiful insect.” ‘*He potters * * * with delicious ease and uncon- 
sciousness.”’ In truth, it is Walton’s unconsciousness that is his 
charm. One can be as much at his ease with him as with an herbiv- 
orous animal, Should a steer write the lives of illustrious bulls— 
monarchs of the herd—it would be some such book as this. But 
we wonder how anybody can find him light or insect-like, even when 
his talk is of fishing. His works are of those that the world peri- 
odically loses, and finds again, with a little thrill of pleasure, as 
when a man finds some bulky trifle that has been put away and for- 
gotten, There will doubtless be many more: editions of the 
‘* Lives,” but it will be difficult for the modern printer to give 
them a dress more becoming than that in which the present edi- 
tion appears. Its buff cover, engraved portrait, solid type and 
rough edges are all in keeping with its literary contents. 
(Stone & Kimball.)——-AMONG THE year books for 1896 are 
‘¢ The, Helen Jackson Year Book,’’ compiled by Harriet T. Perry 
(Roberts Bros.), and ‘* A Daily Staff for Life’s Pathway,”’ selected 
and arranged by Mrs. C. S. Derose. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
From the latter we quote a Turkish proverb, which we do not re- 
member having seen before:—‘‘ All that thou givest thou wilt 
carry away with thee.” Both books are illustrated and appro- 
priately bound. ** THE THOUGHTS of the Emperor Marcus Au- 
relius Antoninus,” translated by George Long, and provided with 
a biographical sketch and a study of his philosophy, is a new 
volume in the Elia series. The book is bound in olive green 
leather, stamped with a design of oak-leaves and acorns. In a 
box. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


7. * * 


THE VERY CREAM of Mr. Stockton’s humor is to be found in 
one of the new volumes of the Cameo series, entitled justly ‘‘A 
Chosen Few.” There are to be had in daintiest garb for my 
lady’s Christmas present from a discreet admirer, ‘* Negative 
Gravity,’’ the deathless ‘‘ Lady or the Tiger ?” the ** Wreck of the 
‘ Thomas Hyke ' "and ‘‘ Asaph,” to mention the familiar names of 
a few of the nine stories represented. Mr. Stockton’s bid for the 
regard of posterity rests not a little on these tales, and we could 
only wish for him, in pathetic memory of ‘‘His Wife's De- 
ceased Sister,” that all he had written were as good. (Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.)——-W E HAVE RECEIVED a copy of the ‘‘ Cincinnati 
Souvenir” of the Atlanta Exhibition, which consists of a ‘*plea 
for American decorative art,” with illustrations by Mr, Ben Pit- 
man from the examples of wood-carving, pottery painting and 
other work of the sort, exhibited by the ‘‘ girls and women of Cin- 
cinnati.” The designs are in that curiously unhappy eclecticstyle 
at one time known in England as ‘‘ Victorian Gothic,”’ and which 
some Western architects have since dubbed the ‘* American style.’ 
They show, however, that the fair executants possess a g 
share of technical skill, and, doubtless, good taste will come in 
time. 





* * * 
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MANY BIOGRAPHIES and reminiscences and appreciations have 
been written of Spurgeon, the great preacher, but standirg 
out like a lighthouse above the rocks is the Rev. W. 
Williams’s ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon.” For many years Mr. Williams was a near neigh- 
bor and personal friend of the great Baptist, whose theology 
never got beyond the seventeenth century, but whose pure and 
uplifting Gospel blessed thousands, This book is loaded with 
the most appetizing bits of Spurgeon’s table-talk, wit and pungent 
sayings, and with many-sided proofs of his profound knowledge 
of Scripture and his acquaintance with modern literature, The 
book is as entertaining as it is rich in provocations to reflec- 
tion. The numerous illustrations are mostly of the things and 
places within the ken of Mr. Spurgeon as a daily rambler and 
lover of all things old and good. _It were easy to fill a page with 
good, choice extracts from this volume. Spurgeon never got over 
his nervousness, which was terrible just before he went into the 
pulpit, and yet he knew that this was one of the secrets of power. 
The man unmoved by an audience will not be able to move his 


hearers. He quotes :—‘‘ Luther trembled before he went into the 
pulpit, so also did John Welsh and John Newton.” Once he 
said :—‘' If you ever take two texts for one sermon, mind they are 


congruous ; for example, you must not give out ‘He went and 
hanged himself ' and ‘ Go thou and do likewise,’” And again:— 
‘1 should like each man to cultivate a high-toned ministry. By 
tone, I don’t mean fwang—avoid that.” Here is another of his 
utterances :—‘‘ We are greatly in teed of first-class ministers, 
There are stars [7. ¢., men without a charge] against many names 
in the Handbook. Mind you don’t get a the stars.” With 
other books about Spurgeon in mind, we confess to have enjoyed 
this the most. It is fresh, unstudied, informing, suggestive and 
amusing. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


* * * 


‘‘THE WITNESS OF DENIAL” is a booklet made up of ex- 
tracts, or, rather, an artistic abridgment, of the lectures on mod- 
ern English prose-writers given at Wellesley College by Miss Vida 
D. Scudder. She lays emphasis upon the great fact that modern 
English prose cannot be taught or studied without reference to 
the great men like Mill, Carlyle, Newman, Spencer, Harrison, 
Maurice and Arnold. Discarding in this little volume the critical 
accompaniment, and much of the necessary verbiage of the class- 
room, the accomplished lecturer sets forth, in appropriately 
headed chapters, the movement of mind as it emerges from the 
intellectual and ethical background of this inquiring century. The 
substance of the text confirms the profession: in the preface, that 
the tone of the book is candidly Christian and Catholic. The 
chapter on religion and humanity is especially luminous and im- 
partial. Its frank criticism and felicity of illustration, as well as 
its excellent English, will commend the little work as a fine aid 
to reflection. While the author holds in substance to the 
teachings of the Holy Catholic Church, a spirit of freedom 
breathes on every page—freedom which is reverent and obedi- 
ent, Her conclusion is that ‘‘the Church Catholic may in the 
future command allegiance, not by the claim she asserts, but 
by the power she reveals.” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


*_ * * 


‘‘IN FRIENDSPHIP’S NAME” isa compilation of short pas- 
sages of prose and poetry from authors living and dead, which has 
met with such success that it is now in its seventh edition, The 
compiler, Mr. Volney Streamer, seems to have a genius for this 
sort of work, and finds available matter where some of us would 
hardly think of looking for it, ‘‘ What Makes a Friend” is in 
some sort a continuation of the former volume, but contains 
chiefly not so much praise of friendship as definitions and opin- 
ions about it. Among the authors quoted are James Whitcomb 
Riley, Seneca, Ouida, Sophocles, Arthur S, Hardy and St. Chrys- 
ostom. Both books are well printed on one side of the paper 
only. (Lamson, Wolfe & Co.)}——THE ART OF writing what 
the French call ‘‘ pensées”” has never been successfully cultivated 
in English, and it does not seem to be in Mr. John Davidson's 
power to naturalize it. Many of his ‘‘ Sentences and Paragraphs " 
are of a sort that might give a mild literary flavor to the Sunday 
Newspaper. Of these, the best are a short essay with transla- 
tions from the Hungarian poet Lenau, an eight-page account of 
the Wise Men of Gotham, and the paragraphs on lyle. The 
best, and, indeed, the only quotable phrase in the book, is at the 
expense of Boston. That city is, he says, ‘‘a diseased nervous 


(Dodd; Mead & Co.) 
* * # 
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A NEW EDITION of the novels of adventure of Charles Lever 
begins with ‘‘Con Cregan," the work which Lever produced 
anonymously to obtain money to meet an emergency, and which 
so mystified the critics that they almost unanimously hailed the 
new Irish writer as a much more gifted person than the author of 
‘* Harry Lorrequer.” The Mexican scenes and incidents in this 
book Lever says he obtained from an American officer who had 
been in the Santa Fé expedition, and who related his adventures to 
the author during many strolls they took together in the country 
near Lucca, ‘‘ Roland Cashel,” which follows, was also written 
in Italy. ‘* Maurice Tiernay,” in which occurs the celebrated ac- 
count of the ‘‘ Castlebar Races,” and ‘* Sir Jasper Carew” take a 
volume each, the two former works requiring two volumes apiece. 
Phiz’s inimitable illustrations to ‘* Con Cregan”’ are reproduced ia 
a manner that leaves nothing to be desired. Con dancing the 
fandango with La Sefiora, crossing swords with his adyersary in 
the duel scene, and holding forth at the ordinary, are among the 
artist’s most admirable creations; and Roland Cashel admiring 
Maritana, and Sir Andrew in the picture-gallery, are nowise infe- 
rior. These etchings, printed separately on plate-paper, are acr 
companied by delightful little vignettes in the text. Van Muyden’s 
etchings to ‘‘ Sir Jasper Carew ” and to: ‘‘ Maurice Tiernay”’ are 
more highly finished, but less spirited. They are, however, very 
clever, both as etchings and as illustrations. The make-up of 
the edition is admirable and in its dark green covers, decorated 
with borders and emblems in gold, it will be an ornament to the 
bookshelves, (Little, Brown & Co.) 

* h & 


THERE COULD BE few more profitable Christmas presents for 
all members of a household than Elizabeth Bryant Johnston's 
‘* George Washington Day by Day.” Itis an exaltation of the 
quotation calendar idea, being a short statement of what the 
Father of his Country did, and where he was, on each day of 
each year of his life, arranged to be read with the p of 
the calendar. Of course, there were great difficulties to be over= 
come in establishing events in the day of their occurrenee, and 
the editor deserves much credit for her faithful work. The book 
is embellished by photographs of Washington’s various head- 
quarters, and altogether is a desirable and convenient adjunct,to 
the student’s machinery for the study of American history. 
(Baker & Taylor Co,)——-‘‘ THE HOUSEHOLD of Sir Thomas 
More” has passed through many editions, but none so attractive 
as that just brought out in London, with an introduction by the 
Rev, Dr. W. H. Hutton (who gives interesting information con 
cerning the almost unknown author, a Miss Manning), and twenty- 
five exquisite illustrations by Messrs. John Jellicoe and Herbert 
Railton, who have been very happy in their reproduction of the 
old-time personages and their surroundings. The book is likely 
to be a favorite during the holiday season and afterwards. (Im- 
ported by Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 


*_ * & 


‘* UNDER THE OLD ELmMs,” by Mary B, Claflin, is a little vol- 
ume of reminiscences of the ,old house at Newton, Massachu- 
setts, which once belonged to General Hull of revolutionary fame, 
and later to Governor Claflin. It is writtenin a simple and un- 
pretentious style which disarms criticism, and is full of memories 
—some worth preserving, others hardly so, except as family tra- 
ditions—of various distinguished people who at one time or 
another were guests in the house. President Hayes and Henry 
Ward Beecher, Newman Hall and Pére Hyacinthe, Senators Sum- 
ner and Wilson, Professors Drummond and Holmes, Whittier 
and Greeley and many more—itis a heterogeneous company which 
passes across Mrs. Claflin’s canvas; but for New England people, 
especially, these little anecdotes attached to famous names are not 
without their interest, and the familiar reminiscences of Dr, S. F. 
Smith which are here set down have a sad timeliness not thought 
of when the book was written. (T. Y. Crowell & Co,)——THE 
‘*Cossack Fairy Tales,” translated from the Ruthenian by R. 
Nisbet Bain, include versions new to Erglish readers of many old 
favorites. The helpful beasts are here, the serpent wife, a Cos- 
sack Cinderella, and a marvellous version of the Tar-Baby story, 
in which a straw smeared with tar captures in succession a bear, 
a wolf, a fox and a rabbit, who, to save their skins, furnish the 
lucky owner of the tar-ox with plenty of honey, mutton, poultry 
and cabbages. Most of the tales have an even more homely turn 
than the corresponding German versions, and it is possible that 
some of them are older, The illustrations, by E. W. Mitchell, 
are, in general, very clever, (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

*“* * 
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My JAPANESE Wire: An Idyll,” by Clive Holland, is a 
dainty little booklet robed in all the colors which an azure sky, a 
sapphire sea, maroon, crimson, scarlet and russet maple-leaves,. 

y sward,.a gray-and-white sea beach, pearl-hazy mountains, 
snow-white junk-sails and a yellow veranda (on which stands a 
Japanese maiden in full dress) can yield or suggest. It is just 
about the size of a lady's hand, and of the thickness of her 
thumb. Within, each sheet of hard, smooth paper is like a visit- 
ing-card. There are several prettily drawn full-page pictures, and 
all through the volume are sprinkled little oddities of Japanese 
flowers, articles of dress, utensils and diouterde, in tiny pictures 
no bigger than a coin, ‘There are, also, attractive initial letter- 
pieces. From the title-page, with its floral suggestions, to the 
Jinis, beneath which stands a crane, combing his wing-feathers 
with his long beak, everything suggests the hand of an adept 
book-maker, The literary part, however, is of the thinnest tissue 
imaginable. At Najaski (which is the Japanese for Nagasaki), 
the author takes to himself a mousmé (which in plain Japanese 
means a girl or maiden), and, capitalizing the common noun, he 
speaks of her in all her charm and loveliness:—‘‘ My Mousmé! 
with Dresden china tinted cheeks, and tiny ways; playing at life, 
as it always seems to me, with the dainty grace of Japan, that 
idealised doll’s-house land."’ This »ousmdé he resolves to make his 
wife, and to take to London, which fact he communicates in his 
first chapter, thereby leading us to expect a psychological ro- 
mance. Since several thousand foreigners have described Japan 
from the outside, we had hoped that here would be a light set in- 
side the amber. But no, the bodklet is sirnply a string of de- 
scriptions of clothes, tea-houses, laridscapes, customs, manners, 
nature and household array, and of mother-in-lawism of a pleas- 
antsort, Theend.of the-story is that the author, having really 
married his, temporary companion,’ instead of dropping her as 
Pierre Loti did Madame Chrysanthéme, actually makes her his 
companion for life in love and law. Yet we hear only the throb 
of engines which carry the steamer out into the ocean swell. 
We quite es with Mr. Holland (who has given us, as it were, 
an apostrophe or exclamation mark, rather than a story) that ‘* it 
is only the unknown which is terrible”; after which sentence im- 
pean follow jinés and the toilet-making crane. (Macmillan 

Co.) - 
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; Books for the Young 

AMONG THE annual Christmas books there are few that are 
waited for more eagerly, or that give more serious satisfaction to 
their juvenile readers, than the books that Mr. G. A. Henty in- 
variably igen for his colony of readers. His stories are so 
uniform in excellence that little more is necessary than an outline 
of the plot and: subject of each of‘ his three new volumes, 
** Through Russian Snows” is a story of Napoleon's retreat from 
Moscow, and describes the fortunes of two brothers who through 
the exigencies of life found themselves on opposing sides—one 
making the terrible march of privation from Moscow to the fron- 
‘tier, the other employed as an dide’ to Sir Robert Wilson, who 
had been sent by the British Government to support and help the 
Russians nst the general foe, The careers of both the 
brothers are rable, the one lad being as learned as the other 
is compassionate. ‘The latter quality inthe end procured for the 
brother who had been forced into t#ié French army pecuniary ad- 
vancement that made him a rich man, On that terrible retreat he 

found a little child, and cared for it, sharing with it his m 
rations, and keeping it warm in his owncoat. This child, the 
reader will be surprised to learn, was a little Polish countess with 
immensely rich relatives, who rewarded her rescuer in truly noble 
le. ‘A Knight of the White Cross,” the second story, deals 
with the s e of the Knights of St. John to conquer Moham- 
medanism and maintain the Christian faith. This order took part 
in the struggle with the Moslems for the possession of Jerusalem, 
and later established itself at Acre, whence it finally removed to 
Rhodes, where it sustained two sieges by the Turks. The first 
siege, long before the final possession of the island of Malta 
made the order’s stronghold impregnable, forms the chief sub- 
ject of this book, but before Mr. Henty carries his young hero 
to the waters of Asia Minor, he gives a agi of the con- 
fusion of affairs in England during the wars of the Roses, when, 
in the year 1470, Warwick the King Maker was treating with the 
high-spirited Margaret of Anjou for the reéstablishment on his 
throne of her husband, the imprisoned Henry VI. The battles of 
Barnet and Tewksbury are fought and Warwick is killed before 
young Gervaise Tresham, bereft of family and cause, starts off 
to the East to fight a constant battle against foes that brought to- 
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gether Yorks and Lancastrians in common sympathy. The third 
and last of Mr. Henty’s volumes, ‘‘ The Tiger of Mysore,” is a 
story of the war with Tippoo Tip, which finally ended that mons. 
ter’s career in the last year of the eighteenth century, when 
Mysore was divided and the English had some protection for life 
and property inIndia, The hero of the tale is a boy whose father, 
captain of an English trading-vessel, had years before been 
wrecked on the Indian coast, and with other unfortunates sent 
into the interior as a prisoner. The boy grows up with the one 
aim that when he is:strong enough and knows enough about life, 
he will sail to India in search of the father whom he and his. 
mother, after years of suspense, still believe to be alive and held 
in Tippoo’s territory. The tale is concerned more with the boy's 
quest and its successful outcome, than with the conflict that led 
to Tippoo Tip’s defeat. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
* * * 


‘*IN THE OKEFENOKEE: A Story of War Time and the Great 
Georgia Swamp,” by Louis Pendleton, describes the adventures 
of two boys who en lost in the immense swamp, fall into the 
hands of a gang of Confederate deserters in hiding in its inacces- 
sible depths, and are held by them as prisoners, It is filled as 
full as it can well be with all sorts of exciting events, ending only 
with the restoration of the boys to their homé. Incredulous 
‘* grown-ups” might be inclined to question the possibility of the 
story as told ; but no such doubt will occur to juvenile readers, 
who, we think, will be pleased *With the book. The author evi- 
dently knows the locality-well, and his dialect, whether ‘‘ Cracker” 
or Negro, is good, possibly almost too good for any but older 
boys. (Roberts Bros,)——-A NEW VERSION, extracted from sev- 
eral Italian folk-tales, of the well-known stery of ‘‘ Beauty and 
the Beast’ is called ‘‘ Zelinda and the Monster.” In this version 
the monster is a satyr who gains the complete human shape in the 
end. The author, Mary Stua¥t Wortley, Countess of Lovelace, 
besides gathering the most picturesque incidents out of various 
other versions, French and Italian, has illustrated them in a series 
of drawings reproduced by photogravure. Her Zelinda is a very 
pretty maiden, her monster is not too horrible, and she shows a 
good sense of composition 2 /a Watts, (Frederick A. Stokes 
= ** * 

IT 1S EASIER to throw aglamor of romance over King Charles's 
dashing Cavaliers than over the puritanical Roundheads, and it is 
for that reason, we suppose, that so many English writers for the 
young, in dealing with that great historical period, idealize King 
Charles and his followers and give far from flattering pictures of 
Cromwell and his men. Marryat did it in ‘‘ The Children of the 
New Forest,” but he lived in the beginning of this century; George 
Manville Fenn, however, who has done it again, lives in its last 
decade. After all, this is a matter for our English cousins to 
look into, though Cromwell is more than a national, or even an 
Anglo-Saxon, hero. ~That.the story of ‘‘ The Young Castellan,” 
who held his father’s castle against the Roundheads while that 
father was serving his King, will be read with breathless interest, 
there can be no doubt in the minds of those who know Mr, Fenn’s 
happy talent of stirring his young readers to the heart. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.)——-LOUIS BELGRAVE, the young millionaire 
whom the young readers of Oliver Optic have met in severalearlier - 
books, is the chief character in that author’s new volume in the 
All-Over-the-World Library. The regions visited by Louis and 
his guests on boardthe Guardian Mother are the Nickobar Islands, 
Rangoon, the coast of Burma and the Malay Peninsula, the 
islands of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. A space on the promen- 
ade deck has been fitted up as a conference-room in which mat- 
ters of interest are discussed and much information imparted in 
regard to the countries visited, To keep up the interest and dis- 
guise the information, numerous adventures have been deftly in- 
troduced. (Lee & Shepard.) 


* * * 


‘*CHRIS AND THE WONDERFUL LAmp,” by Albert Stearns, 
is a really amusing travesty of the tale of Aladdin, in which the 
wonders of the Arabian Nights are brought down to date, the 
genie is made to dress in modern costume and become his mas- 
ter’s double, to sing comic songs, to build a Turkish palace in 
South Dusenbury, to play baseball and perform many other un- 
accustomed and fatiguing miracles, demonstrating to his satisfac- 
tion that an American small boy makes the most tyrannical of 
masters. He consequently takes the fist opportunity to escape, 
which comes when he accidentally gets hold of a copy of Lincoln's 
Emancipation Proclamation. > The book is illustrated. (Century 








The 


Co,)——THE RENAISSANCE BOOKLETS, of which six have been 

ublished so far, contain many good lessons—of brotherly love and 
faith and helpfulness. Among the authors represented in these 
six booklets are Dr. C. H, Parkhurst, Rosa Nouchette Carey and 
Mary E, Wilkins. (Fleming H. Revell Co.)——WILLIs B. 
ALLEN’s ** The Mammoth Hunters” tells of three New York 
boys who went to Alaska to hunt for ivory among the remains of 
prehistoric animals. The tale is mildly interesting and harmless. 
(Harper & Bros.)——OF THE SAME grade, but with a daintier cover, 
is *‘Reube Dare’s Shad Boat,” by C. G, Roberts, (Hunt & 
Eaton.)——-For A GOOD illustration of the art of writing ‘‘an 
infinite deal of nothing,” ‘‘ The Partners,”” by W.° O, Stoddard, 
easily takes the lead of anything in the line of stories to which 
we have yet been subjected, (Lothrop Pub. Co.) 

* * 


THE NAVAL EXPLOITS of the Civil War form the subject of 
‘Jack Benson's Log; or, Afloat with the Flag in ‘61,” by Charles 
Ledyard Norton, which is the first volume of the Fighting for the 
Flag Series. Early in 1861 Jack Benson, who came of good old 
New England sailor stock, enlisted and was placed on board Old 
Ironsides, which he helped to save from attempted capture by the 
secessionists at Annapolis. He then saw service on a blockading 
steamer, captured prizes, and shared in most of the fighting that was 
going on in the early part of the War. The story is illustrated by 
George Gibbs. (Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co.)——-Two STORIES 
of Colonial and Revolutionary times are-‘‘ Neal the Miller’ and 
‘The Boys of 1745 at the Capture o isburg,”” by James Otis, 
The stories are readable, have the right patriotic ring, and are 
illustrated by L. J. Bridgman, (Estes & Lauriat.)——Ros 
MERRY was an awfully good college boy, and Sibley Cargrove an 
awfully wicked one, We know that he was wicked, because he 

. went to Boston and fell among thieves when Rob was studying 
hard; and for the rest we must beliewe the author, Rob gradu- 
atéd with honors, and Sibley went home to die of consumption: 
he had caught cold, said the doctor, and that was a wicked thing 
todo. But Rob married the schoolmistress, and probably lived 
happily forever after, a model for young men-to imitate. His 
story may be read in ‘* Two College Boys,” by the Rev, Edward 
A. Rand, who opines that the root of all evil is the flowing bowl. 
(Thomas Whittaker. ) i 
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* * * 


A NEW EDITION of the late Celia Thaxter’s ‘* Stories and Poems 
for Children’ is sure of a hearty welcome from young and old. 
The cover in green and gold would have pleased the eye and heart 
of the author, symbolical as it is of her love for flowers, the sun 
and the brightness of Nature. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)—— 
MARJORIE DoyneE had grown up with Frank Glenister, and in the 
course of years had become his fiancée, ‘But her stepmother died, 
and she took charge of her father’s household, and then nursed 
her stepbrother, who was dying of consumption, putting off from day 
to day her marriage for the sake of duty. So finally Frank Glen- 
ister broke off his engagement, she had an attack of brain-fever, 
recovered her health to discover that she could love another, and 
married him, The stepbrother died in a Christian state of mind. 
{Thomas Whittaker.——-THE ‘‘GREAT APPOINTMENT” of 
which Mary Goodwin Plantz tells her readers was given to Wilbur 
Benton, a young clergyman who had applied to his bishop for the 
poorest place in the Conference. It was situated in the Maine 
wilderness, and the flock consisted of miners, Helen, the young 
man’s sister, accompanied him and helped him in his work. (Hunt 
& Eaton.) ——‘‘ THE ADVENTURES of Two Dutch Dolls and a 
*Golliwogg’”’ have been pictured by Florence K. Upton, and told 
in verse by Bertha Upton. The book is intended for very little 
children, (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


* * * 


Sunday is a typical English children’s magazine, not nearly so 
bright, and not nearly so flighty, as some of our own, but containing 
lots of pictures, stories and poems. As its title indicates, many 
of these are of a religious cast, and Bible personages, scenery and 
stories appear with what to American children will seem alarming 
rages The cover has a picture in colors of an old sailor and 
two chi by the seashore. (E. & J. B. Young & Co.)——~ 
OF ‘* THomMas Boosic: A Complete Enough Account of His Life 
and Singular Disappearance,” by Luther Marshall, a ‘‘com- 
er enough account” is contained in the title. We may add, 

, that the.hero isa New England giant, big as upon 

"8 shoulders, and that the book, if wisely used, may help to 

teach the young idea how to shoot in the direction of element- 
ary arithmetic and geology. (Lee & Shepard.)——STuRDILY 
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OPTIMISTIC, even if somewhat goody-goody; is Charlotte M, 
Yonge’s ‘‘ The Carbonels,"" a tale of progress, of threshing- 
machines and the march of intellect, which it is almost as 

a pleasure to read as Mr, Atkinson's statistics or a leading article 
in the Sus on the business outlook. Miss Yonge’s rustics, es- 
pecially her women, are always well drawn, and there are few 
pages that the most hurried reader will wish toskip. The few but 
clever illustrations are by W. S. Stacey, (Thomas Whittaker.) 
* * * 


OF THE Indian stories published this season, Kirk Monroe's 
** At War with Pontiac” is by far the most important. It is a 
dramatic story of the condition of the frontier colonies from the 
year 1743 to the close of the French and Indian War,. but chiefly 
concerns itself, of course, with the personal fortunes of a: bo 
who as a child had unconsci saved the life of Pontiac, for whi 
deed the latter had marked him with the totem of the bear. . This 
tattooing on the hero’s arm saved his life several times, when the 
Six Nations rose under Pontiac and made common cause with the 
French against their English neighbors. While older minds will 
feel that much romance, in the character of Ah-Mo, the gentle and 
accomplished daughter of the Indian chief, has been mingled with 
historical fact, younger readers will. make up for any such lack of 
sympathy by the undoubted interest they will take in the growi 
attachment between young Donald Hester, who carried about wi 
him the magic circle of the bear, her father’s totem, and the Indian 
maiden, his daughter, The storybook should be in the hand of 
all children who are struggling with this period of American his- 
tory. They need just this kind of Spirited narrative to fix forever 
in their minds the perils of frontier life when Detroit was a fort 
and trading-post, and all the diplomacy of Sir. William Johnson 
could not keep peace between the Indians and English. The book 
is capitally illustrated by J, Finnemore, (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

*“ * &* 

THE SCENES OF. ‘‘ Roger the Ranger,” by Eliza F» Pollard, are 
laid quite as often in Canada as on the English frontier, and its 
historic background is the conquest of French Canada-—a back~ 
ground which the author has ‘hoped. would. but intensify the dis- 
tinctness of - her four chief figures—Montealm and Wolfe and the 
two lads who are the fictitious heroes of the tale, One of them 
joins an Indian tribe and takes a chief's daughter to wife, while 
the other, his early friend, becomes the Ranger noted far and wide 
for his skill in outwitting the Indians, The story lacks coherency 
and firmness of touch, (Dodd, Mead & Co.)-——-ANOTHER IN- 
DIAN STORY is called ‘‘The Young Rancher; or, Fighting the 
Sioux,” by Edward S, Ellis.. In this volume no attempt is made 
to follow any records of history. Mr. Ellis’s fancy is as un- 
bounded as the horizon of the great plains, which the heroes of 
his book illumine with deeds of imperishable valor. The scene of 
the tale is laid in South Dakota, near the eastern foot of the Black 
Hills, and the narrative describes the adventures of a family that 
was driven from its ranch by the Sioux and forced to take refuge 
in the nearest United States fort,while the young son, the hero of 
the tale, makes his way to them,as best he can. There are the 
usual hair-breadth escapes, the usual youne Indian who, out of 
friendship for the hero, gives information against his tribe, thus 
saving the lives of all concerned, and the usual conclusion of 
thanksgiving to Almighty Providence that mercifully extricated 
them all from perils and destruction, (Henry T, Coates &.Co,) 

* * © 

** CHILHOWEE Boys IN WAR TIME,” by Sarah E. Morrison, 

records the fortunes of the two families that, as described in an 









' earlier volume, called ‘‘Chilhowee Boys,” had crossed the Ten- 


nessee Mountains in true emigrant style, and taken up their abode 
in the fertile but rugged hills of that State, Parson Craig had no 
sooner started his little school toward which he had bent ev: 

energy, than the War of 1812 broke out, and there was a call. 

over the country for men, The lads were too young to go, so it 
fell to the duty of the fathers. These manfully left their ploughs 
in the field, their pens in their ink-horns, and followed their coun- 
try’s flag. How the boys and women fared at home is conscien- 
tiously if laboriously told in the-present volume. We cannot but 
remark, however, with the evidence of the two stories, this and 
the earlier one, before us, that the author's style would gain in 
conciseness, her stories in saliency and interest, if she abandoned 
her constant efforts to point a moral and inculcate a lesson, and 
instead gave herself up to the pleasant activity of stories that con- 
tain much first-rate material. (T, Y, Crowell & Co,)——‘‘ JACK 
ALDEN,” by Warren Lee Goss, is a spirited tale of a boy's ad- 
ventures in the Civil War. He starts his army career as a private 
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in 1861 and ends it at the close of the War as a captain and 
member of a general’s staff. Between these two periods he 
marches with the Sixth Massachusetts through Baltimore, is 
wounded and sent home, returns to the front, is present at the 
battle of Antietam, the attack on Marye’s Heights, and the battle 
of Chancellorsville, is taken: prisoner and suffers the horrors of 
Libby, from which he manages to escape in time to be present at 
Petersburg, Appomattox and the announcement of Gen. Lee. The 
whole atmosphere of the story is convincing, and, as it is told with 
good feeling and moderation, it may well be recommended to the 
boys of a later generation, who would, had the opportunity been 
theirs, have followed the flag of their cause. (T. Y. Crowell & Co,) 
*'_ + * 


‘LITTLE Miss Phoebe Gay,” by Helen Dawes Brown, is the 
brief record of a few happy months in the life of a fascinating 
little maiden. Little Miss Gay was the youngest member of “ an 
old-fashioned family,’’ by which is meant, the more brothers and 
sisters, the merrier. Her grandmother and grandfather lived 
with them, thus adding untold riches of fairy-lore and love to 
Phoebe’s bright young life. The author tells us with what delicious 
terror this little thistle-down of humanity used to traverse the 
long dark passage that led to grandma’s room and lifted the handle 
of the door to the cheery sound of grandma's welcome; with 
what choking trepidations she went with grandma, one never- 
to-be-forgotten day, to make a visit to the beloved and revered 
Miss Alcott; how she learned the meaning of the word sackery/ice, 
when she bought the poor little battered cat from some rough 
boys, instead of the blue parasol her heart was set on; how Para- 
dise, in the form of the long chambers wherein apples were dried 
for winter, was lost to Tommy and her; how she learned the 
rivets of Asia on the longest day of her life; how she and Tommy 
surprised the family with their Christmas tree, and, finally, how 
she played an important part in her sister Lilian’s love-affair. 
This is Miss Brown's first effort, we believe, in juvenile fiction. 
She is sure of a hearty reception from the large audience which 
she thus addresses, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

* * * 

A VOLUME that has doubtless been looked for with impatience 
by the readers who have followed Witch Winnie's career, is called 
** Witch Winnie at Versailles,” by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney. 
The author has performed the difficult feat of retracing her steps 
and filling in the hiatus in the lives of her little community of ar- 
tists, caused by the appearance, out of its turn, of the volume 
called ‘* Witch Winnie at Shinnecock.” How well Mrs, Champ- 

has succeeded, her girl, readers may be left to find out, for, 
after all, it is for them that she has filled her book with beautiful 
eg and padding of the past and charitable schemes for the 
uture. (Dodd, Mead & Co,)——‘' TURNING POINTS IN SuUC- 
CESSFUL CAREERS,” by W. M. Thayer, is a book that may be 
said to be ed with good intentions, but which, like many 
another effort, falls far short inthe achievement. It contains de- 
scriptions of some conspicuous act or point in the lives of fifty or 
so guished men and women, about whom the author has 
written on an average of from five to ten pages of biographical 
matter. Such books as these are well known to have a fascination 
for minds that satisfy their very temperate thirst for knowledge by 
thimblefuls, and they have their use without doubt. But itis time 
to raise a protest when our noblest and best are made to fit a pro- 
crustean theory that dwarfs the significance of their whole after 
life. The author announces that ‘‘ The chance of alifetime comes 
to man,” and it is his effort to illustrate that it comes but 
once, and that it is a combination of outward circumstances, in- 
stead of a concentration of inward forces, that makes the man. 
This has led him to emphasize his ‘‘ points’”’ by a series of sub- 
titles of which the following are examples :—‘‘ Lord Shaftesbury— 
The Kitchen Maid who Guided Him to a Noble Life’; ‘ Sir Isaac 
Newton—The Kick from a Playmate that Moved Him to Win"; 
** George Washington—The Mother’s Tears that Made Him 
Father of His Country,” ete. (T.-Y. Crowell & Co.) 


7. * * 


IT 1S NOT every author who possesses the combination of tal- 
ents necessary to enable him to illustrate his own books; Mr. 
Howard Pyle is fortunate in being able to give with his pen- 
the exact idea of what his pen has written, and very well he 
done it in ‘‘ Jack Ballister's Fortunes,” though the pictures 
not ps show to the same advantage as on their 
and though a person familiar with boats might cavil at some 
the details of the one which depicts Miss Eleanor Parker's 
As for the story, it is happy in its choice of subject; the 
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scene is laid in the picturesque colonial days of Virginia, and the 
hero’s ‘‘fortunes” cause him to arrive upon it nolens volens, kid» 
napped (like a certain David Balfour) by the machinations of a 
rascally uncle, They lead him further into an unwilling service 
to the notorious Blackbeard, one of the pirates who at that time 
infested the Atlantic coast, and make him the instrument of res- 
cuing from the same blood-stained hands a charming damsel of 
good family, whom he afterwards marries, though’ the author 
leaves us for a moment in painful suspense as to whether the 
story is going to end as it should. The plot, then, is ‘good; but 
the execution strikes us as being a little heavy for a boys’ book, 
the language being not infrequently diffuse and over the heads of 
its public, Yet perhaps the boys who get the book for a Christ- 
mas present will be too happy in the society of pirates to be as 
critical as a hardened reviewer. (Century Co.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Dodd's ** Beauties of Shakespeare,”—A new and very neat 
edition of this well-known compilation, now nearly a century and 
a half old (it was first published in 1752), has just been issued 
by Messrs. Crowell & Co. It is in two small volumes, tasteful in 
typography and binding, with photogravure frontispieces, the one 
being the Stratford portrait of Shakespeare, the other a view of 
Holy Trinity Church as seen\acrossthe Avon. The book is better 
known, by the by, than the history of the Rev. William Dodd, its 
editor, who was hanged at Tyburn in June, 1777, for forging 
Lord Chesterfield’s name to a bond for 4200/. Debts incurred 
in extravagant living tempted him to thecrime. Dr. Johnson and 
other friends made every possible effort to save him from the 
extreme penalty of the law, but in vain, 

Music in Shakespeare.—iIn the November number of The 
Looker-On, a new monthly and a promising one, devoted to 
musical, dramatic, and literary topics, there is.an interesting arti- 
cle on ‘‘ Music in Shakespeare,” by Mr. Louis C, Elson, an ex- 
cellent scholar and writer as well as musician, long connected 
with the New England Conservatory of Music in Boston. It 
contains much curious information which will be welcome alike to 
students of music and of Shakespeare. On one or two minor 
points I venture to think that the writer is wrong, as I have tried 
to prove in a note appended to an article on the same subject 
which will appear in the December number of the same magazine, 
The article was sent to the printer before I had seen Mr. Elson’s; 
but the two deal with different aspects of the subject, which, in- 
deed, might furnish material for several more papers. I may add 
that Mr, W. H. Fleming, an officer of the New York Shakespeare 
Society, and author of several series of magazine essays on 
Shakespearian topics, is theliterary editor of 7Ae Looker-On, which 
is published at 8 Broad Street, New York, for two dollars a year, 

Shakespeare in Oklahoma.—A New York bookseller sends me 
the following note which he received from a man in Oklahoma 
Territory a week or two ago :-— 

‘* Be pleased to inform me what you will furnish me Shakespere’s 
original works in one volum, I do not want it dramitized in any way, 
but his first and original work in one small volum. I am informed it is 
not to be had only in some extensive ancient book store in New York City.” 
The same gentleman says that he recently got a letter from a cus- 
tomer in Arkansas who had found a paper copy of one of Shake- 
speare’s plays. He thought it very fine, and suggested that it 
ought to be reprinted for popular sale. 

Anne ‘' Whateley,"’ alias Hathaway.—A lady in Sharon, 
Mass., sends me a note on the occurrence of the name of Anne 
“* Whateley ” in the episcopal register at Worcester as the woman 
licensed to be married to William Shakespeare, November 27th, 
1582, She suggests that ‘‘it might be a mistake made in copy- 
ing a badly written Hathaway,” as the two names ‘‘ do not look 
unlike when written with the old-fashioned small w.” She illus- 
trates this by writing both names in the old style, and they cer- 
tainly might be mistaken for each other. But, since the Whate- 
ley woman is said to be of ‘‘ Temple Grafton” while Anne Hath- 
away was of Shottery, it seems more probable that the scribe 
misunderstood the name or somehow got it confused with another. 
The Baconians have tried to make capital out of the entry; but 
the bond licensing the marriage has the right name, and, as Hal- — 
liwell-Phillipps remarks, is ‘‘ of course of infinitely higher author~ 
ity than the entry.” 
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In Books 


WE ARE not measured by that one chance date 
When we were born. In other times we live. 

The friendships of to-day are fugitive 

To the long kingly line that keep their state 

In books—the good and beautiful and great. 

More wisely well we love them, for we know 

The hidden springs whence their pure virtues flow. 
Some accident of time hath brought us late 

To these fair shores—and who would change the hour? 
It is a glorious and immortal power 

Which makes our years coeval with all time. 

We sit with Israel’s shepherd kings of old, 

To Ida mount, when Greece was in her prime, 

Or walk with Eve in Eden’s twilight gold. 


JamMES HERBERT MORSE. 


Current Comment 


Mr. HOwELLS’s ‘‘Goop Society.”—Money is treated by Mr. 
Howells as an insignificant factor, and rank is not mentioned at 
all. The Vanderbilt motto, ‘‘A duke’s a duke fora’ that,” has 
not struck him as one of those social phenomena which are essen- 
tial to a philosophical inquiry. Though a novelist with a realistic 
turn, and a proper contempt for the«‘‘ Puss-in-boots” style of 
fiction, he has constructed a wholly romantic system of ‘‘ good 
society,” in which people behave with as much disregard for the 
facts of life as we find in fairy tales, Men by becoming equal are 
to become sinless, Inequality, according to Mr. Howells, is the 
mother of iniquity. Murder, theft, illicit passion, are all traced 
to this one source. In a world of superiors and inferiors we have 
plentiful crops of wickedness; but when there are no inferiors, 
the social harvest will be of quite another sort.— The Speaker. 


* * & 


PLOTLESS FICTION.—The decadence of ‘‘ plot”’ in modern fic- 
tion is very remarkable. There are many novelists, but very few 
Story-tellers, It is rather a rare experience to be led-on from 
chapter to chapter by a sustained interest. We have strings of 
adventures; tales with a moral and (much oftener) tales without 
one; snippets which have really no space for the author to ‘‘ spread 
himself” in any direction, published in washing-book covers, rivu- 
lets of text in meadows of margin; but with the three-volume 
novel plot has almost disappeared.—/ames Payn, in The Iilus- 
trated London News. 

** * 


‘‘GEMS FROM THE OPERAS,”—Every box was filled, and there 
was a lavish display of jewels and handsome gowns, it being the 
first general gathering of people in society in full evening attire 
since last spring. Mrs. Astor was quite regal in black velvet and 
silver, with a stomacher of diamonds, and some handsome jewels 
in her coiffure. While her beautiful daughter-in-law, Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, was fair to gaz upon in a gown of white satin, made 
with large puffed sleeves of turquoise blue velvet, the corsage being 
‘ornamented with some superb jewels. Mrs. Lloyd Brice’s blond 
beauty was shown off to excellent advantage in a gown of pale 
lemon-colored satin and lace. Her jewels were diamonds, emer- 
alds and pearls, Beside her in the box sat Mrs, Henry Sloane, 
who seemed ablaze with diamonds. Her necklace of solitaires 
mearly rivalled the electric lights in brilliancy. Mrs. Frederic 
Neilson was in a gown of black velvet or moire, the front of the 


corsage covered with a network of diamonds.— Zhe New York 
Tribune, 


* * * 


A LITERARY PEEPING ToM.—He [E. S. Martin] is the mor- 
alist and mentor of mundane foibles, a kindly hearted eaves- 
dropper, a smiling Asmodeus, against whose penetrating gaze the 
tin roofs of conventionality avail nothing. He has invariably the 
air of reading a lecture in a well-bred parlor voice to some culprit 
—- before the bar of etiquette, and the curious thing about 
him is that he never lets his reader suppose that the culprit is 
himself. One feels that the judge is an uncommonly ‘‘know- 

man, and while one secretly ‘‘chortles” over the fact that 
he knows so many innocently discreditable things about one’s 
aeighbors, one always flatters one’s self he knows nothing about 
him.— The New York Tribune. 
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The Lounger 


The Yellow Book is shorn of its yellowness: it is nothing 
now but book. . Some of the old writers are to be found in its 
seventh number, but they are not their old selves, except Miss 
Ella D'Arcy, but then, she never was yellow. She depends for 
her effects upon legitimate work, and has won an audience that 
will stand by her when Zhe Yellow Book is forgotten. There is 
a little effort made to revive the color of this quarterly by one 
who signs herself ‘‘The Yellow Dwarf.”" I say ‘‘ herself,” be- 
cause the ‘‘ poor dears ” and ‘‘ my dears” that scintillate through 
its pages are distinctly feminine exclamations. Not that only, 
but the whole tone of the paper is that of pose. It is the most 
labored attempt at smartness that I have read in many a long 
day. Really, the sophomoric naughtinesses of the earlier volumes 
of The Yellow Book were brilliant compared with this, The Sat- 
urday Review attributes the article to the editor, Mr, Harry Har- 
land. (See London Letter.) 

“8 


‘¢* YELLOWNESS’ in literature,” writes E. C. from New 
Albany, Indiana, ‘‘is not so recent a quality as might be sup- 
posed. The term, in regard to objectionable characteristics, 
must have had significance when Thoreau wrote ‘A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,’ as the following excerpt 
shows :—‘ The New Testament is an invaluable book, though I 
confess to having been slightly prejudiced against it in my sre 
early days by the church and the Sabbath-school, so that it 
seemed, before I read it, to bé’the yellowest book in the cata- 
logue.’”’ 

*“_ * &* 


THE CASE OF Miss Lanchester, a young woman ‘* whe did,” 
is exciting the London public. It is a miserable story, and the 
worst of it is that it is probably only one of many instances where 
impressionable young women have been influenced to wrong- 
doing by such theories as Mr. Grant Allen and other vicious 
writers advance. Miss Lanchester declares that she had not read 
Mr. Grant Allen’s book, and thatshe worked out her theories by 
herself. Perhaps so. Mr. Allen unfortunately is not the only 
person in England who is trying to pervert the young. He has 
disciples, and his doctrines are aired from one end of the country 
to the other: Miss Lanchester has imbibed them without know- 
ing it. 1 think that Mr. Allen would be much less of a leader if 
his followers appreciated what he does not hesitate to confess— 
that he finds that such stories as his ‘‘ Woman Who Did” and 
the Hill-Top series pay him in hard coin better than anything he 
has ever written, and for that reason he writes them. Now that 
he has found the vein to work, he is working it to the bitter end. 
I have sufficient confidence in the British matron to believe that 
Mr, Allen will soon run his little day and be snuffed out. 

*_ * * 


Cou. R, M, JOHNSTON of Baltimore, referring to my quota- 
tions from, and comment upon, a reported interview with him, 
published in a Chicago paper, writes to me as follows :—‘‘ What 
I said about contemporary mefi-of-letters was that in my judg- 
ment the average among them was not quite equal to that in the 
generation last past. What I said about Chicago (and I believe 
so fully) was that whatever might be the resultant of the 
claims of Boston and New York in the East in that behalf, Chi- 
cago, | believed, was destined to become the literary centre in the 
West. Idid speak of Miss Jewett (and Miss Wilkins) in terms of 
high, and of Mr. Stedman of highest, praise; but I spoke also of 
others whom the interviewer omitted to mention. What I said 
regarding contemporary British poets was to a question of my 
opinion regarding the probable bestowal of the Laureate: - 
answer was that, if only excellence in poetic talent were required, 
it must devolve upon either Mr. Swinburne or Mr. Morris, The 
paragraph’s opening words that I had gone to Chicago ‘ to lecture, 
and remained to be interviewed ' are so near being insulting, that 
you, as other gentlemen are wont to do in like circumstances, 
might feel it both a duty and a pleasure to retract them.” 


*_ * &* 


I HASTEN TO ASSURE Col. Johnston that the words to which 
he refers were written in no unfriendly spirit, and that I am sur- 
prised that he should have taken themso seriously, Nothing that 
I know of him as an author, or as a man, would warrant anyone 
in writing of him in a way calculated to hurt his feelings in the 
slightest Read Nor was there anything in the interview, even 
as misreported, that should cause anyone a moment’s annoyance, 
or provoke him to attack the author. 
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FOR YET ANOTHER recent paragraph in this column | must ex- 
press regret—the one in which it was intimated that Gen. 
Meredith Read has occasionally shown undue solicitude lest his 
merits and position should not receive that acknowledgment to 
which he believed them to be entitled. I am assured by one who 
knows him intimately that he is, in reality, a gentleman of the 
utmost modesty, who, so far from pushing his unusual claims to 
public recognition, has steadfastly sought to conceal his light be- 
neath a bushel. Nothing is left, therefore, but to deplore the 
publication of a word calculated to convey a different impression 
to readers unacquainted with the General’s true character. 


*_ * * 


I SHOULD HAVE to read Mr, Stevenson’s ‘ Vailima Letters,” 
even if I had not intended to, just to see which reviewer is right, 
he of The Atheneum, who says :—‘! It were idle to deny that this 
book is a disappointment,” or A. T. Q. C., who says in The 

aker :—‘' Eagerly as we awaited this volume, it has proved a 
gift exceeding all our hopes—a gift I think almost priceless." 


*_ * * 


THE HELL ON EARTH to which Stevenson introduces us in 
** The Ebb-Tide,”’ when the three beech-combers set sail on a 
vessel supposed to be laden with champagne, seems to the land- 
lubber an exaggeration of the possibilities of life at sea. That it 
is not so, that the picture is in no sense overdrawn, was shown 
by a recent despatch from San Francisco, announcing the arrival 
from Newcastle, N.S. W., of the British ship, Aberfoyle. The 
vessel started on her long voyage early inthe year. When she 
had been out a few days, the captain began drinking, and, real- 
izing his incapacity to handle the ship, turned her over to the first 
officer. But soon afterwards, in a terrific storm, the latter was 
washed overboard, The man at the wheel knew enough to keep 
the ship's head to the sea, but neither he nor any other member 
of the crew understood navigation. Meanwhile, the captain re- 
maining intoxicated, and growing daily more violent, it became 
necessary to lock him up in his cabin, where he swallowed a bottle 
of carbolic acid and incontinently died. ‘‘ For weeks the ship 
drifted aimlessly about, the men being without the slightest knowl- 
edge of their whereabouts. Finally, the steamer Tagliaferro was 
sighted and signals of distress were raised. The captain of the 
steamer lowered a boat, and, on learning the cause of the vessel's 
distress, placed his second mate in charge of her, who sailed her 
to Melbourne, At that port Capt. Wallace took command.” With 
the daily papers before him, one need never be at a loss for 
material for a story of adventure. 1 believe it was Mr. Kipling 
who said that any one day's issue of the American press would 
supply a writer of fiction with plots for a lifetime. 


*. * * 


‘(IF IT BE TRUE,” says the London Literary World, ‘‘ that an 
American publisher has offered 100,000/, for Henri Rochefort’s 
Memoirs, which are now appearing in Le Four, we should think 
this is a ‘record’ offer, and one that will scarcely be declined.” I 
resent the imputation against the liberality of the American pub- 
lisher in this statement. Make it a million pounds sterling, and I 
a believe it. From what I hear of these Memoirs, they must 
be interesting, for Rochefort had a wide acquaintance. He knew 
Millet when he couldn’t get 300 francs for a picture, and he has seen 
Corot dance a war-dance on his canvases because no one would 
buy them at any price. 

** * 


WHILE IT REALLY has no place in this column, I cannot re- 
frain from telling an anecdote that has just been told to me. A 
lady of my acquaintance, living in the upper part of this city, 
wanted a cook who would go home at night, and put an adver- 
tisement in the paper setting forth her needs. Among the ap- 

was a Negro woman of huge proportions. The lady 
looked at the Negress and thought of her little kitchen. She did 
not want to state the real reason, for’“fear of giving offence, so 
she said, ‘‘I’m afraid that you would not get here in time in the 
morning, you live so far down-town.” ‘‘Don’t you fear about 
that; honey,” said the Negress, ‘‘it won't take me no time to 
come up on my bike!"" The lady was too dumbfounded to say 
much, but she declined to take her on the ground that there was 
no place in her flat to store the wheel. She regrets now that she 


did not ask this wheelwoman whether she wore bloomers or 
knickerbockers, 
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The Tennyson Beacon Fund 
THE fund now amounts to $1171.51. Assoon as $1200 has 
been contributed, the subscription will be closed, and the money 
in hand forwarded at once to the Rev. Joseph Merriman, at 
Freshwater, on the Isle of Wight. 





(Poet-Lore, Nov. 1895) 

Who does not care for Tennyson of those who care for poetry 
at all?. If one out of every ten of the thousands upon thousands. 
of American lovers of Tennyson would give even a dime for the 
Isle of Wight memorial, our share would soon be more than made 
up. It was assumed that at least one-third of the whole cost of 
the seaward-looking beacon to be put up in honor of the poet 
would come from the greater England of American readers this 
side of the Atlantic; and Zhe Critic, with the alertness and 
enterprise characteristic of it, offered to receive and acknowledge 
American contributions. It has given repeated space and efforts 
toward the fund-collecting. The public should second with the 
utmost hearty help these friendly offices of Zhe Critic, and make 
the fund, about $1,135.25 now, double that amount. Contribu- 
tions, large or small, will be acceptable from Tennyson-lovers, 
and should be sent to 7he Critic, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
or if sent to Poet-Lore will be forwarded promptly. and acknowl- 
edged in the magazine. 





Autographs for Sale 


SOME OF Zhe Critic's readers may be interested in the Aguilar 
Library Table at the Educational Alliance Fair, to be held at the 
Madison Square Garden for ten days beginning Dec. 9. Its 
special feature will be the autograph volumes presented by promi- 
nent authors, among them Messrs. Howells, Aldrich, Owen 
Wister, Janvier, Bellamy, Higginson, Hamlin Garland, Anthony 
Hope, Henry Fuller, Gen. Lew Wallace and Mrs. Margaret De- 
land. Some of the contributors have signed more than their names 
to the fly-leaf. Prof. Brander Matthews has written in a copy of 
his ‘‘ Royal Marine” :—‘‘ See that the signature is ‘ blown in the 
bottle’’’; Mr. E. C, Stedman has written his definition of poetry 
on the fly-leaf of his ‘‘ Nature of Poetry’; and Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, in a copy of his ‘‘ United States,” quotes Bacon :— 
*« These times are the ancient times, when the world is ancient, 
and not those which we account ancient by a computation back- 
ward from ourselves,"” Mr. Poultney Bigelow wishes that a copy 
of his ‘‘ Down the Danube” ‘‘may fall to one who hates injus- 
tice”; Prof. Charles Eliot Norton hopes, in presenting a copy of 
the ‘‘ Nuova Vita’’ of Dante, ‘‘ that someone may feel with Mas- 
ter Slender, I had rather than forty shillings I had (this) Book of 
Songs and Sonnets.” Dr, van Dyke writes in his ‘‘ Story of the 
Other Wise Man" :—‘‘ Those who love faith, and have faith in 
love, are of one brotherhood, all around the world, and through all 
time,” 

Miss Julia Magruder presents a volume of her ‘‘ Princess 
Sonia,’’ and adds to the last page the well-known quotation from 
that other. Princess of Tennyson’s :— 

‘* And on her lover’s arm she leant 
And round her waist she felt it fold,” etc. 

Perhaps the cleverest lines in the whole collection are what James- 
Baldwin, the well-known juvenile writer, has written in his 
‘* Horse Fair” :— 

‘* Some say the horseless age draws near 

And horses soon must go; 

But read this book and ’twill be clear 
They always did do so, 

And if the time should ever come 
To bid the horse farewell, 

Then drop a tear upon his tomb 
And con The Horse Fair well.” 

There will be many other interesting wares for sale—two MSS. 
of Richard Harding Davis, and several of his portraits signed by 
him; a letter of Anthony Hope Hawkins, framed with his portrait, 
and the same of Constance Fenimore Woolson, Jules Verne, 
Max O’Rell, Austin Dobson, Mary Mapes Dodge and Henry van 
Dyke; signed portraits of Frank Stockton, Edward Eggleston, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin (Mrs. Riggs) and Marion Crawford; @ 
rare four-page letter of Oliver Wendell Holmes, and a beautiful 
engraving of Robert Louis Stevenson, of which only a dozen 
copies are to be found on sale in New York. On December 12 

Mr. Bronson Howard will sell to the highest bidder five separate 
lots of the works of Sir Henry Irving, autograph copies of which 
have been presented by the latter. On the evening of the 
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14th, Mr. A, M. Palmer will sell five copies of ‘‘ Trilby,” signed 
by the author and recently brought over from London by one of 
the ladies of the Table. Further details regarding the Fair may be 
— addressing Mrs. Alfred Meyer, 801 Madison Ave., New 
York. 





Canadian Copyright 


Mr. HALL CAINE was entertained at a farewell public banquet 
at the Russell House, Ottawa, on Nov. 25, when the chair was 
taken by Dr. Montague, Secretary of State, who was supported 
by four other Ministers of the Dominion, 

In responding to the toast of the evening, Mr. Caine outlined the 
terms of the probable settlement of the question at issue as fol- 
lows :— 


‘*Gentlemen, I want to tell you, and also the public outside, 
that the better legislation which Canada promised to authors is 
under way. The much disputed Copyright Act of 1889 will 
never again be offered to your Parliament or sent to England for 
Imperial sanction, Instead of that there will be an amended act 
to be called the Copyright Act of 1896. What provisions the 
Act will make is a matter to be made known by your Government 
when the proper time arrives. But I am betraying no cabinet 
secret when I say that at the conference with the Ministers of 
Justice and Agricuiture, which my colleague, Mr. Daldy, and my- 
self, together with the Canadian Copyright Association and Cana- 
dian publishers, were permitted tor\hold in Ottawa to-day, a 
draft measure, which forms an agreement between myself as the 
delegate of English authors and the interested parties in Canada, 
was submitted and recommended to the Ministers, and we have 
every reason to hope that, in the wisdom of your Government, it 
will be regarded as a probable general basis for forthcoming 
legislation, 

‘“‘By this agreement the time within which a copyright 
holder can publish in Canada and so secure an absolute and 
untrammelled copyright is extended from thirty to sixty days, 
with a possible extension of thirty days more at the discretion of 
the authorities. Also, bythis agreement the license to be granted 
for the production of a book that has not fulfilled the conditions 
of Canadian Copyright law is limited to one license, and this 
single license is only to be issued with the copyright holder's 
knowledge or sanction, Further, the copyright holder who has 
an independent chance of securing copyright for himself within a 

tiod of sixty days, is to be allowed a second chance of securing 
t after it has been challenged and before it can be disposed of by 
license. And finally, the royalties of the author are to be secured 
to him by a regulation of the Revenue to stamp an edition of a 
book on the issue of a license. Thisis the ground of the Draft 
Bill which the Canadian Copyright Association has joined with 
me in recommending to your Ministers, and on its general prin- 
ciple I have to say, first, to Canadian authors, that a bill framed 
on these lines will not put them into a position of isolation among 
the authors of the world; and next, to the authors of England 
and America and of all the countries having a copyright treaty 
with England, that it will secure to authors the control of their 
property, and put them all alike on an equal footing, and there- 
fore it will not, I think, disturb the operation of the Berne Con- 
vention so far as Canada is concerned, or the understanding be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. Beyond this I must 
allow that the arrangement is a compromise. There have had 
to be concessions on both sides. The people who are sticklers for 
principle will condemn us all round, and there are always folks 
enough to holla for the moon when they only want green cheese.’ 





An Interview with Mrs. Stevenson 
(Mrs. Edith Sessions Tupper, in the Los Angeles Avening Express) 


“IsiT a that you will publish a volume of memoirs of Mr. 
son ” 


“No, I never write.” 
‘Did you not assist Mr. Stevenson in his work—do a great deal 

of copying for him?” 
**No. Rose, my daughter, did that. My eyes are too weak. 
I know it has been repeatedly stated that I helped my husband in 
way, but it is not true. A magazine article published just 
Mr. Stevenson's death had as one of its illustrations a pic- 
ture of Rose copying for my husband. This picture was caught 
by a friend's kodak. When we heard that the article was to ap- 
pear and that this picture was to be used as one of the illustra- 
tions, Rose said, ‘ Well, at all events, I shall go down to fame in 





_ Paul, head of the well-known firm of publishers. 
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the role of Milton’s daughter.’ But when the article was pub- 
lished, underneath the picture appeared the words, ‘ Mrs, Steven- 
son, copying for her husband.’ This, however, was nothing to 
other annoyances we have had. Private letters have been sold 
by people whom we deemed our friends. 

‘* It has seemed,” with a long-drawn sigh and a tightening of 
the hands on the arms of the chair, ‘‘as if the whole writing 
world had tried to make money out of the death of my husband, 
There was one woman here in San Francisco who came to see 
me. At first I said ‘No,’ but relented when I saw how disap- 
pointed she was. She went away and wrote an interview, putting 
expressions in my mouth I never dreamed of using. It was ter- 
rible,”” 

‘* What do you consider Mr. Stevenson's greatest work ?” 

‘*T think the story he. was writing when he died, ‘ Weir of 
Hermistoun,’ the strongest thing he ever wrote. It is a great 
loss to the world of romance. He read me a chapter that last 
day—just before he died ’’—Mrs. Stevenson paused abruptly. 

‘*Is it true that some one—Mr. Osbourne perhaps—will finish 
it?” 

‘*Oh, no !’’ very mournfully. ‘‘No one could finish it."’ 

‘*T have repeatedly seen it stated that your son would finish 
the works Mr. Stevenson left uncompleted,” 

‘*That is not true, and you will oblige me by contradicting 
such statements. I repeat that the whole writing world has ap- 
peared to league together to make material out of Mr, Stevenson's 
death,” 





In comment on the interview from which the above extracts are 
taken, M. L. B. W. writes to us from Santa Barbara, Cal, :— 
‘Am I mistaken in thinking that one of Mr. Stevenson's works, 
the second series of ‘ New Arabian Nights,’ is advertised as hav- 
ing been written in collaboration with Mrs, Stevenson?’ Our 
correspondent is right: the book is so advertised. 

Mrs, Stevenson and her children sailed from San Francisco om 
Nov, 14,0n the Mariposa, They propose staying at Honolulu for 
four months—till the hurricane season is past—and to return 
thence to Vailima, Hawaii. : 





London Letter 


Now Is the hour of the lecturer. With the lengthening of the 
evenings, local Athenzums take on a studious habit, and promi- 
nent men-of-letters are invited down into the provinces to dis- 
course sagaciously upon topics kindred to their profession, Last 
night, for example, Sir Walter Besant was at Aberdeen, and who 
better qualified to speak of the ups and downs of ‘‘ The Liter 
Life,” about strange places he himself has studied from his yout 
up? It was a sane and helpful lecture, distinguishing tactfully 
between the artistic and commercial sides of an author's prowess 
—though not always discriminated by the modern and self-adver- 
tising novelist. Sir Walter's plea was all for that preservation of 
artistic integrity which goes to the commanding of respect. ‘* With- 
out respect,” he said, ‘‘no author can hope to live beyond his own 
generation.” To this respect thé contemporary writer is largely 
helped by the gradual decay of any sort of contempt for the liter- 
ary calling. Sir Walter concluded with allusions to the growth 
of local literature, a useful item, as he conceived it, in the further- 
ance of ‘‘that universal human literature, which boasts so many 
million readers.”’ 
All his friends (and they are many) will hear with the keenest 
pleasure of the slow but sure return to health of Mr. C. Kegan 
A few weeks 
ago Mr. Paul was knocked down by a passing cab, and his acci- 
dent threatened at one time to have the most serious conse- 
quences, It is now hoped, however, that he will be back at his 
desk in Charing Cross Road in a month or six weeks’ time. He 
can, indeed, be ill-spared there. It is now close upon a quarter 
of a century since Mr. Paul associated himself as literary adviser 
with the firm of Messrs. Henry S, King & Co., whose imprint 
will be familiar to all students of Tennyson. In 1878 he took 
over the publishing department of Mr. King’s business, and com- 
menced for himself under the title of C. Kegan Paul & Co. One 
of his initial ventures was to start a publication which secured in- 
stant celebrity, and has since established itself as the most im- 
portant review in the English language; I mean The Nineteenth 
Century. In 1881 Mr. Paul was joined by Mr, A. Chevenix 
Trench, son of the Archbishop of Dublin, and these two gentle- 
men carried on the business until the amalgamation of the pres- 
ent company in 1889. Mr. Paul’s strength to the firm lay, of 
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course, in his own fine judgment—judgment abundantly evi- 
denced in his scholarly translation of Pascal's ‘‘ Pensées,” and in 
his Biographical Sketches. Many critics, indeed, have regretted 
that so much of Mr. Paul’s time has been taken up by his duties 
as literary adviser, as to prevent him from having a free hand for 
authorship. The firm took on an invaluable development at the 
time of the death of the late Mr. Nicholas Triibner, when it ac- 
quired a sphere wider probably than that of any other English 
house. For Mr. Triibner had formed a considerable.connection 
with American publishing-houses, was allied with several impor- 
tant Continental firms, and, by the foundation of Triibner’s 
American and Oriental Record, had put himself into the closest 
touch with Oriental literary interests. He also exported a large 
amount of paper to Lippincott’s and other leading publishing- 
houses in America, and was agent to the Indian and Colonial 
governments. It was under his tuition that Mr. William Heine- 
mann first learnt the secrets of success, The present firm of 
Kegan Paul & Co., which isnow under the management of Mr. 
Spencer C, Blackett, himself a man of many years’ experience in 
the trade, continues its export and import business, its American 
and its Continental departments, and by a strict system of per- 
sonal supervision has made a very important branch of its second- 
hand book-trade, It acts, indeed, as general agent in every de- 
partment of the business, Mr. Paul now confines his attention 

rincipally to the work of literary adviser; and his extreme value 
in that post has been the more appreciated, since it came to be 
missed in the course of his present illness. 

I hear gay things of Zhe Savoy, Mr. Arthur Symons’s art 
quarterly, which is to appear in December. Each number will 
contain 120 pages, price half-a-crown. Mr. Beardsley has de- 
signed a new cover, which represents John Bull, winged 4 /a 
Mercury, dancing behind footlights, with a naked imp regarding 
him apprehensively, under cover of the drop-curtain. In the first 
number will appear the opening chapters of a novel by Mr. 
Beardsley, to be illustrated by himself. Mr. Arthur Symons will 
contribute a poem, and an article on ‘* Dieppe in 1895." Mr. 
Ernest Dowson will be represented both in prose and verse, and 
Mr. W. B. Yeats in verse. Mr. Joseph Pennell will contribute a 
passage of art criticism, and there will be a Christmas card, ‘‘ by 
a well-known artist.” Mr. George Moore will discourse of art, 
and there will be work by Mr. Max Beerbohm. Early numbers, 
but not the first, will contain contributions by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, John Oliver Hobbes, Mr. Herbert P. Horne and Mr. 
Ernest Rhys. There will be nothing decadent, nothing reaction- 
ary. The editors will print no verse which has not some relation 
tO poetry; no fiction that has not some sense of the finest in 
human nature; no criticism that is not luminous and rational. 
As the writers say in their prospectus, they ‘‘ could scarcely say 
more.” If The Savoy is half as good as it promises to be, it will 
knock the reputation out of Zhe Yellow Book in one number. 

There is a sturdy storm brewing, by the bye, in the daffodil 
atmosphere of that debated quarterly. A somewhat ill- mannered 
article on ‘* Books,” by an anonymous ‘‘ Yellow Dwarf," has at- 
tracted the answer of critics, and Zhe Saturday Review attrib- 
uted the paper to Mr. Henry Harland, the editor. In response, 
the publisher inserted in The Saturday an advertisement full of 
gibes and pleasantries, making merry with the paper whose 
space his manifesto was filling. This sort of thing is becoming 
fashionable, and it is very vulgar. I hear that The Vellow Book 
is likely to be thoroughly well ‘‘smacked” for its lack of 
breeding. 

Everyone discusses ‘‘Jude the Obscure”; no two readers 
agree in their view of it. It is the book of the week in every 

uarter; and, if interest and discussion make for reputation, it is 
likely to be the book of the season. Certainly, you hear of noth- 
ing else by fireside or by railway. 


LONDON, 14 Nov. 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Chicago, Letter 


THE EXHIBITION which was opened last week at the Art Insti- 
tute is much the most interesting that has been held here since the 
Fair. It contains 116 paintings by the Glasgow men, 36 by 
Danish artists, and a few by Dagnan-Bouveret, Degas, Thanlow 
and Whistler. The latter sends three little pastels, delicate and 
exquisite in color—suggestions, dreams, flashes of light from the 
wings of the butterfly as it flits by. The Degas is a shadowy 
thing, a gray figure against ie (ait but in its very indistinctness lies 
a ¢ charm than can be found in the large half-nude woman 
Dagnan-Bouveret calls ‘‘ La Peinture."" The Thanlow has 
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the honest, rugged strength of winter, the beauty of vigor rather 
than of delicacy: it is an admirable piece of work. But it is not 
these, nor the paintings by Couture, Boudin and Raffaélli, nor the 
works of the Danes, which make the exhibition notable. 

The Glasgow painters are new; often as we have heard of them, 
this is the first time a collection of their work has travelled to this 
country. “Mr. Charles M. Kurtz selected these pictures in Scot- 
land and brought them to St, Louis, where they were first exhib- 
ited at the annual exposition, From there they were sent to the 
Art Institute, which will keep them until Christmas, They make 
so distinguished a showing here that the prominence they have at- 
tained within a few years no longer seems astonishing. Their 
originality is no more remarkable than their dissimilarity. Noman 
seems even to have studied with another, and it is difficult to trace 
the origin of their divergent methods, The influence of Whistler 
is more marked than that of any other, yet they have learned much 
in France and much in Japan. But they imitate no one, and their 
art is the product of their own consciousness. Each man isa 
distinct personality, working out his own: problems in his own 
way, choosing the material that interests him most, and treating 
it without regard to traditions or conventions, And this almost 
under the shadow of the Royal Academy. 

The work of James Guthrie deserves first place in any mention 
of these Scotchmen, and he would be able to hold his own with 
the painters of any country. His ‘‘ Constance” in this exhibition 
is a rare portrait, rich in color yet very quiet, frank yet reserved, 
strong yet exquisitely delicate. The handlingis masterly, free and 
direct, impressionistic, if you will, with dashes of sudden color, 
but never meaningless and always carrying weight. The same 
thing is true of the ‘‘ Portrait of Dr. Gardiner,”’ which has, how- 
ever, less beauty of color than the other, But in both the painter 
has treated his subject in a manner appropriate to itself. A lovely 
night scene is like Whistler, and a beautiful, peaceful ‘‘ Pastoral” 
shows Mr. Guthrie in another vein. His pastels emphasize still 
more his versatility, for he uses that medium with a dash and 
variety that are irresistible. E. A, Hornel is as different from 
Guthrie as any man could well be, and no other artist has painted 
in quite his riotous way. Like Monticelli, he makes a god of color, 
and all other qualities pay tribute to that one, But because of 
this deference, the god 1s complacent and enables him to produce 
singularly beautiful effects. In the ‘‘May Day” and ‘Children 
at Play,” there is an abandon which convinces one of the enthu- 
siasm of the games, but makes the pictures too much of a jumble 
to be decorative. In his Japanese scenes there is more restraint, 
No one else has brought from Japan such gay, brilliant, vivid im- 
pressions of the life there. They have a radiance which is widely 
different from native studies, and at the same time they are essen- 
tially Japanese. In composition they are often original; indeed, 
Mr. Hornel is conventional in nothing. His is a most unusual 
talent, which bids fair to evolve some new harmonies of color, yet 
undreamt of in our philosophy. 

T. Millie Dow’s carefully finished work is a marked contrast to 
most of the others, but he, too, expresses vividly what he wishes 
to say. This honesty of purpose, this fearless directness of ap- 
peal, this habit of uttering the thought in the way which will con- 
vey its meaning most clearly, is characteristic of these Glasgow 
men, It is the only quality common to them all, and it is the 
one which makes them so diverse, There is no trace of impres- 
sionism in Mr. Dow's ‘‘ Enchanted Wood,” but there is a poetic 
refinement of beauty which is very real. The touch of a poet, and 
in these men there is no sentimentality, is also manifest in James 
Paterson’s ‘‘Blacknest Tarn,"’ with its marshy foreground, and 
in R. Macaulay Stevenson’s fine landscapes, in which he expresses 
the beauty of twilight and of night. His ‘‘By the Mill Pond” 
has a wonderful peace about it. There is much delicacy and 
cleverness in Mac Gregor’s work, and Hamilton’s ‘‘ Venice ” isan 
individual view of a familiar subject. David Gould, E. A. Wal- 
ton and Willian Kennedy send charming portrait heads, in which 
mere prettiness is never the primary object. Arthur Melville se- 
cures his water-color effect with the simplest means, mere dabs of 
color representing an Arab procession or a bazaar at Saragossa. 
But he says what he wishes to say, the procession is there, and it is 
moving: the crowd is animated. And besides all these there are two 
men who cannot be omitted, so remarkable is their work with 
animals. ‘‘ The Chase,” by George Pirie, a cock in hot pursuit of 4 
mouse is, superb in its rendering of the fierce, tense excitement 
the moment. It raisesthe sordid race to the level of atragedy. In 

‘The Aviary, Clifton,” Joseph Crawhall, Jr., shows himself the 
equal of the Japanese in the portrayal of birds, but his method is — 
entirely his own and inimitable. 
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An authors’ reading is to be given this afternoon at Hooley’s 
Theatre for the benefit of the family of the late Eugene Field. 
The audience promises to be large, as the house was nearly sold 
out several days ago. Mr. Hamlin Garland and Mr, Herbert 
Stone have charge of the arrangements, and the former will read 
two or three of Mr. Field’s poems, the other writers will read from 
their own works, and it will be the first appearance of several of 
them, even in this city where they live. Mr. Henry B. Fuller has 
never read in public before, I believe, and his codperation is there- 
fore particularly valuable. In addition to these, the names upon 
the program are Mrs. Catherwood, Mrs, Lindon W. Bates, Miss 
Lilian Bell, Mrs. Madeline Yale Wynne, Miss Harriet Monroe, 
Mr. Hobart Chatfield-Taylor and Mr. Opie Read. 


CHICAGO, 26 Nov. 1895. Lucy MONROE, 


The Fine Arts 


** Shooting Pictures ’’ 

“Shooting Pictures,” by A. B. Frost, is a series of large color 
plates of sporting scenes very well drawn and executed, and suit- 
able for framing. The pictures are issued in paper portfolios, with 
descriptive text by Mr. Charles B. Lanier. Part I, contains pictures 
of rail shooting in the marshes, and of bay snipe shootingin the 
salt meadows. Part II. shows a sportsman and setter after 
ruffed grouse among the hemlocks and beeches in the autumn 
woods, and a lucky hunter drawing a bead on a flying wood- 
cock among summer greenery. Mr. ‘Lanier’s articles are further 
illustrated by clever pen-and-ink sketches by the artist, whose 
work is so well and favorably known that we need not be more 
specific in praising it. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 





Art Notes 

THE LATE Maurice Frederick Hendrick de Haas, who died on 
Nov. 23, was well known as a painter of marine subjects. His 
studies were made mostly along our northeast coast, and he 
was particularly happy in rendering effects of storm and sunset 
on rocky shores. His earlier works, of quite another character, 
were mostly views of English and Dutch coast scenery. Among 
‘ his most important pictures are ‘‘ The Beach at Westhampton,” 
**Sunset at Cape Ann” and ‘‘ Farragut’s Fleet Passing the Forts 
Below New Orleans.”” Mr. de Haas was born at Rotterdam, 
Holland, in 1832, and came to this country in 1859. He was 
elected an associate of the National Academy of Design in 1863, 
and a member in 1867, He was also one of the original mem- 

bers of the American Society of Painters in Water-Colors, 


—Mr. John W. Mackay has presented to the city of Nancy a 
large sum of money for the erection of a statue of Jeanne d’Arc. 

—The body of Mr. Calvert Vaux, the eminent landscape archi- 
tect, was found drowned at Bath Beach, L. I., on Nov. 21. He 
was born in London, 20 Dec. 1824, and came to this country in 
1848, associating himself with Mr. Andrew J. Downing, with 
whom he laid out the grounds of the Capitol and the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. Afterward Mr. Vaux joined Mr. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, their firm furnishing the plans for Cen- 
tral Park, Prospect Park in Brooklyn, the public parks of Chicago 
and Buffalo, and the State Reservation at Niagara Falls. Mr. 
Vaux was afterwards appointed landscape architect in the Park 
Department of this city, and furnished, also in codperation with 
Mr. Olmsted, the plans for Riverside and Morningside Parks and 
for the small parks authorized recently by the Legislature. Mr. 
Vaux designed a number of country residences, and published a 
work on ‘‘ Villas and Cottages.” He was a member of the Greater 


New York Commission, the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 


Century Club, 


—Mr. Montague Marks will publish early in December, from 
the offices of The Art Amateur, ‘* The Book of the China Painter,” 
p thence L. Vance-Phillips and other teachers, It will include a 

pter on glass painting, and contain 150 illustrations in black- 
and-white and six colored plates. The volume will be the first of 
aseries of Art Amateur Handbooks. During the coming year 
Mr, Marks pr to go more extensively into the business of 
publishing books on art and cognate subjects. 


—Among the portraits at the Portrait Show at the Academy of 
noe there are a oe aad of great —. he ang and oe 
among them a portrait o ley at fourteen, 
Hoppner, John Keats and his two brothers, by Severn, Richard 
Grant by John Alden Weir, two of N. P. Willis, 
Francis Alexander and Charles Loring Elliott respectively, 
finally, one of Sheridan, by Gainsborough. 
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—Mr. R, J. Oliphant of Oswego has on exhibition, till Nov. 27, 
acollection of American, English and French posters, His cata- 
logue may interest collectors, 

—The equestrian statue of Gen. George Gordon Meade, made 
by Mr. Bush-Brown, the sculptor, for the Pennsylvania Monument 
Commission, has been put in place on Gettysburg battlefield, 
With the pedestal, the monument is twenty-fivefeet high. The 
likeness is said to be excellent. 





The Drama 
*¢ The Home Secretary "’ 

THIS NEW PLAY by Mr. R. C, Carton, with which Mr. Dan- 
iel Frohman has opened his regular season at the Lyceum The- 
atre, would have been much more plausible, not to say credible, if 
the scene hadebeen laid in Paris instead of in London, An occa- 
sional anarchist, doubtless, may be seen or heard, even possibly 
felt, in the British metropolis, but the police do not lie awake 
o’nights on his account, nor is he thought of in connection with 
any impending social revolution. The hero of Mr. Carton’s 
piece, or, at all events, the most striking figure in it, is a youth 
who has been converted into an anarchist by his unjust conviction 
and imprisonment for forgery. Having served his time and ree 
gained his freedom, he resolves to reform the social system alto- 
gether, and selects dynamite as the simplest and most effective 
agent. When the curtain rises he is at the head of a vast con 
spiracy, and- has but to crook a finger, as it were, to tumble the 
whole existing social fabric in one almighty crash. Just how he 
has obtained his influence, his wealth and his education, in the 
brief period that has elapsed since his incarceration, the author 
does not explain, leaving those matters, like many others, to the 
imagination. Being sought by the police, who, of course, have 
a full description of him, he frequents the house of the Home 
Secretary himself, and carries on a sentimental but strictly pla- 
tonic flirtation with that dignitary's wife. He so impresses the 
lady with the value of his theories and the nobility of his own 
character, that she soon regards her husband with indifference, 
and, a little later, with contempt, actually proposing to leave him 
because he declines to be false to his trust by confiding govern- 
ment secrets to her. 

During a reception in the Secretary’s house, the anarchist 
learns that one of his associates has betrayed him. In order to 
gain possession of the letter conveying that information, he 
breaks into the Secretary’s private room at midnight, and is in 
the act of opening a despatch-box when he is surprised by the 
Secretary's wife. In order to retrieve himself of the suspicion of 
being merely a common thief, he is compelled to reveal his true 
identity, accompanying the confession with a declaration of love. 
The lady, promptly disenchanted, bids him depart, but before he 
can make his escape the Secretary enters, and naturally desires to. 
know what his guest and his wife are doing together alone at that 
time of night. This scene would be strong, if the incidents lead- 
ing up to it were not so palpably unreal. At all events, the mu- 
tual enquiries and explanations afford chances for some effective 
acting. In the end the Secretafy, convinced of his wife’s inno- 
cence, gives the anarchist his liberty and immediately thereafter 
writes his resignation, holding himself unworthy to retain public 
office after betraying public trust. The curtain then falls upon 
the regular happy ending. 

It is not worth while to point out the many obvious absurdities. 
in such a tale as this. The artificiality of it all is painfully appar- 
ent from first to last, but Mr. Carton has provided some good 
dialogue in places, and several clever character sketches. Mr, 
Kelcey is only moderately good as the Secretary, his style lacking 
the force and breadth essential to the proper interpretation of the. 
later scenes. Miss Irving, too, whose monotonous delivery is a 
grave fault, has not sufficient emotional strength to make the 
wife of the Secretary very interesting. Mr. Hachett, however, 
furnishes a bold and striking, if rough and unequal, sketch of the. 
anarchist and some really admirable character studies are con-. 
tributed by Messrs. Lemoyne, Walcott and Gottschalk. All the 
minor parts are in good hands, and the piece is mounted and, 
dressed in an exceedingly handsome manner, 





Educational Notes 
IN THE COURSE of an address, delivered in Washington 
Nov. 20, Dr. H. M. MacCracken, Chancellor of the University 
the City of New York, urged that an earnest effort be made to 
stitute inquiries into the standing of state universities 
leges, and 
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actu 1! condition in all relations, not their reported condition. Now 
the Commissioner of Education can only accept the reports from 
state authorities on the subject. Dr. MacCracken proposed the 
formation of an Association for Systematizing by Legislation and 
Other Means the Universities, the Colleges and the Secondary 
Schools of America. He compared a thoroughly systematized 
country such as Scotland, with its four universities, each includ- 
ing undergraduate college work as well as faculties of advanced 
and professional training, and its secondary schools, with the 
heterogeneous condition of the forty-five States in America. He 
recognized fully the lack of power in the central Government to 
shape directly the work of education in any State. Nevertheless, 
if the Government apportioned to the States certain moneys and 
renewed the appropriation for successive years, if necessary, the 
States could be, he thought, persuaded to establish laws which 
would accomplish the following objects :—1. The fixing of a 
minimum property standard for every corporation hereafter to be 
chartered to give college degrees in medicine, law, pedagogy, or 
technology. 2. The fixing of a minimum entrance and gradua- 
tion standard to be required of every-college and university here- 
after to be incorporated. 3. The fixing of the amount of a money 
grant to be given by each State to existing corporations chartered 
as universities or colleges, but which fall below the recommended 
standard, on condition that they become secondary schools 
and surrender their right to confer degrees. 4. The fixing 
of the amount of a subsidy to be given to the stronger uni- 
versities and colleges in each State which may possess the mini- 
mum property requirement for college work or for university 
work, on condition that they accept and enforce the national stan- 
dard for entrance and for graduation in respect to each and 
every degree in arts and science, medicine, law, pedagogy, or 
technology. 

John Burroughs, the author, addressed the boys at the Man- 
ual Training School in Brooklyn, on Nov, 21, On the preceding 
night he lectured at the Brooklyn Institute on ‘‘ The Art of See- 
ing Things.” 

In the November London Lducational Review, Dr. John G. 
Robertson says of Johns Hopkins University :—‘‘ One of the best 
examples of how modern languages are studied in America is af- 
forded by the Johns Hopkins University. In the organization of 
the philological department, and in the remarkable quality and 
originality of the work it produces, this institution is facile prin- 
ceps among English-speaking universities, and is certainly ap- 
proached by no other university outside of Germany.”’ 





Notes 


ALEXANDRE Dumas died at Marly-le-Roi in the evening of 
Nov. 27. A sketch of his life and work will appear in Zhe 
Critic of Dec. 7. 


—This issue of Zhe Critic is a day late, owing to the Thanks- 
giving holiday. 

—Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co.’s list of new books includes 
‘« Gathering Clouds: A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom,” by 
Dean Farrar; ‘‘ The Life of Joseph Wolfe, F. Z.S.” by A. H. 
Palmer; ‘‘ The Romance of the Woods,” by Fred J. Whishaw; 
‘* Pioneer Work in Opening the Medical Profession to Women,” 
by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell; ‘‘ The Monks of the West,” by the 
Count de Montalembert; ‘‘In the Household of Faith,” by the 
Rev, C. Ernest Smith; ‘‘Laymens’ Gazetteer of the World,” 
edited by George G. Chisholm; and ‘‘ A Monk of Fife: A Romance 
of the Days Jeanne D’ Arc,” by Andrew Lang. 


—Among the books recently published by Messrs. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. are ‘‘The Desire of the Moth,” by Capel Vance; 
‘*Courtship by Command,” a story of Napoleon, by M. M. 
Blake; and in ‘‘ The Dog in Health and in Disease,” by Wesley 
Mills. 


—Messrs, A. C. McClurg & Co. will bring out shortly another 
work by the author of ‘‘ The Law of Psychic Phenomena,” Mr. 
Thomson Jay Hudson. It is entitled ‘‘ A Scientific Demonstra- 
tion of the Future Life.” The same publishers are bringing out 
a little volume of translations, entitled ‘‘Songs, chiefly from the 
German,” by Bishop Spalding. 

' The Jewish Publication Society of America offers a prize of 
$1000 for the best story relating to a Jewish subject suited to young 
readers. Itis to bein English and toconsist of between 20,000 and 

"30,000 words. All MSS., accompanied by the author's name and 
address, must be in the Society's possession not later than March, 
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1897. The Society reserves to itself the right of not awarding 
the prize in case none of the works submitted is up to the proper 
standard of the Society’s publications. Further information 

be obtained from Miss Henrietta Szold, 702 W. Lombard Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

—WMessrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce ‘‘ Amos Judd,” 
the first novel of J. A. Mitchell, the editor of Zife. They will 
publish, also, a short guide to the Mediterranean trip, by Noah 
Brooks ; a new edition of Stevenson’s ‘‘ Child’s Garden of Verses ”; 
the ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Architecture in Italy, Greece and the Levant”; 
‘* Window and Parlor Gardening,” by N. J. Rose; and ‘‘ The 
Poor in Great Cities.” 


— The British Weekly says that ‘‘Mr, du Maurier’s profits on ‘ 
‘ Trilby ’ are estimated at about 25,000/., and we believe the esti- 
mate to be a very moderate one. It is almost incredible that Mr, 
du Maurier sold the novel out and out to Messrs. Harper for 
1000/,, the sum including the manifold illustrations, The pub- 
lishers have not stuck to their bargain, but they have made at 
least 60,000/. out of the transaction, although they have set aside 
a commission for the author on sales accruing after the 1st of 
January last. Mr. du Maurier has been offered 10,000/, for his 
next novel. He will be a great fool if he accepts that or any sum; 
he ought to insist on a large royalty, and if hé does, he may look 
forward to receiving at the very least 20,000/,” 

—Mr. Benson has written a new story, which is not at all in 
the vein of ‘‘ Dodo,’’ It is called ‘‘ Limitations,” and deals largely 
with art study and art life. 


—Clement Ferguson, the well-known “¢/érateur, historian and 
authority on coins, old engravings, stamps and book-plates, died 
suddenly on 20 Nov., at Portland, Me., in his eighty-second 
year. He was a member of the Numismatic and Historical So- 
cieties of Newport and Portland. 


—Jules Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, the French savant and states- 
man, who died on Nov. 24, was born in Paris 19 Aug. 1805, 
and entered public life in the Ministry of Finance under Charles 
X. He contributed to the revolution of 1840 by his articles in 
the liberal press, but turned from politics to quieter studies in 
1833. He was appointed Professor of Greek and Roman Phil- 
osophy in the Collége de France in 1838, and became a mem- 
ber of the Academy in the following year. The Revolution of 
1848 brought him back to public life, but the advent of Napol- 
eon III, forced him to return to his studies, especially Sans- 
krit and ancient Indian philosophy. He even refused to retain 
his professorship in the Collége de France, although the Em- 
peror offered him the privilege of doing so without taking the 
oath of allegiance. In 1871 he was elected to the Assembly at 
Bordeaux, was made a life-Senator in 1876, and held the port-. 
folio of foreign affairs in the Ferry cabinet, 1880-1. His prin- 
cipal work is his translation of Aristotle; he contributed, also, 
largely to our knowledge of Indian philosophy, and wrote on 
the Alexandrian school, and on Plato. At the time of his death 
he was engaged on a biography of his friend and master, Vic- 
tor Cousin. He was one of the few men of our day familiar 
with the person of the first Napoleon. 

—Baron John Byrne Leicester Warren de Tabley, the English 
poet, who died this week, was born in 1830, and educated at 
Eton. He was one of the most graceful of the English minor 
poets, and an ornament of the Bodley Head. 

—The Rev. Dr. Cornelius van Allen van Dyke, the great Ara 
bic scholar, who died recently at Beyrout, Syria, was born in 
Kinderhook, N. Y. Aug. 13, 1818. He graduated from the 
Jefferson Medical College in 1837, becoming in the same year 4 
missionary to Syria under the care of the American Board, He 
was ordained to the ministry of the Congregational Church in 1846, 
was manager of the mission press in 1857-80, and afterward phy- 
sician in St. John’s Hospital and Professor of Pathology in the 
Syrian Protestant College. His great work in his transla 
tion of the Scriptures into Arabic for the American Bible Society. 

—George Edward Dobson. F, R. S., the naturalist and writer, 
who died in London on Nov, 26, was born in Ireland, 4 Sept. 
1844. He was a voluminous writer on zodlogy in its widest sense, 
contributing to the science some highly valuable treatises. 


—Joseph Rawson Lumby, D. D., who died at Grantchester, 
England, on 21 Nov., was a distinguished theologian, being at 
one time Norrisian Professor of Divinity. He was one of the 
founders of the Early English Text Society, for which he edited 
‘King Horn,” ‘‘ Ratis Raving" and ‘ Florizand Blauncheflour.” 
He published several works for the Pitt Press, as ‘‘ Bacon's Life 
































































of Henry VII.,” ‘‘ More’s Utopia,”’ ‘‘ More’s Life of Richard 
Iil.,” and, in conjunction with Prof. Mayer, Books III. and IV. 
of Bede’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History.’’ He wrote, also, a ‘‘ History 
of the Creeds,” was a contributor to the ‘‘ International Commen- 
tary on the New Testament,” and a member of the Old Testa- 
ment Committee for the Revision of the Bible. 


—W. M. G. writes:—‘‘ Your statement (Nov. 23, p. 356) 
based on a card by Hall Caine, as to self-plagiarism by him, shows 
amisapprehension of the facts. Your note speaks of the ‘recent 
appearance’ of a book (‘She’s Allthe World to Me’), which was 

published by Harper & Bros. in 1885, and later by Munro. ‘Thein- 

| sinuation’ was a direct charge, supported by long quotations, in a 

two-column article in the Boston 7yanscript of Nov. 8, but the 
charge was that ‘The Deemster’ was founded on the earlier 
work—not the earlier work on the later. Mr. Caine’s words, as 
you quote them, give the reader to understand that the first- 
named novel was published only (unless reprinted lately) in a 
newspaper.”’ Mr, Caine has not yet exhausted his Manx material. 
He says that he could not do that if he were to spend a lifetime 
in writing Manx stories, He apprehends, however, danger from 
overworking the same field, and has decided, probably wisely, to 
abandon the ground, at least temporarily. His next story will be 
modern and English, the main scenes being enacted in London. 


—The total realized for the Adee library, which was sold by 
Messrs, Bangs & Co. last week, is $17,151. The rarest book in 
the collection was Henry Howard the Earl of Surrey’s ‘‘ Songs 
and Sonnets,”’ London, printed by John Windet, 1585, bound by 
the elder Matthews, which sold for $1680. Heywood’s 
‘* Woorkes,” bound by Cuzin, the first edition printed in London 
by Thomas Powell, 1562, brought $225. Spenser’s ‘‘ Com- 
plaints,” etc., London, 1591, brought $142.50; Lewis Wagner's 
‘* A New Interlude,’’ etc., London, 1566, $270; and Izaak Wal- 
ton’s ‘‘Complete Angler,” $720. Several extra-illustrated edi- 
tions of Shelley brought satisfactory prices. The sale of the 
library of Mr. John T. M. Pierce of Yankton, S, C., was begun 


on Nov, 25. 
Publications Received 

Allen, J. L. Aftermath. Harper & Bros. 
American Book-Prices Current. Vol. I. $6. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Balzac, Honoré de. A Daughter of Eve. $1.50. Roberts Bros. 
Banks, L. A, The Christ Dream. $1.20. Hunt & Eaton. 
Bangs, J. K. A House-Boat on the Styx. Harper & Bros. 
Bibliographica. Part VII Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Blake,M.M Courtship by Command. 7sc. D. Appleton & Co, 
Book-Lover's Almanac. 1206. uprat & Co. 
Bryan, Jonn Fabiesand Ersays, Vol. 1. New York’ The Arts and ters Co. 
Brooke, E.S. Great Men’s Sons. §1 50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Bradley, E.T. Annals of Westminster Abbey. D. Appleton & Co, 
Brugman, Karl. Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages. Vol. 

r. by Conway & Rouse B. Westermann & Co. 


Burton, Richard. Woman in Old English Poetry. 
Reprint from the Sewanee Review. 
Chapman, Marv Berri. Lyrics of Love and Nature. $1.25. F. A Stokes Co. 
Children’s Book of Dogs and Cats. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
earcenem, Dane unice Quince, $1.25. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 
Cc ock, C. E, Mystery of Witch-Face Mountain. $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Darmestetter, Mary. Froissart. Tr. by E. F. Poynter. $3. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Daudet, Alphonse. Tartarin of Tarascon. $1. T. Y¥. Crowell & Co, 
Defoe, Daniel. New Vovage Round the World. $1. Macmillan & Co. 
Dickens, Charles. Our Mutual Friend. ¢:. Macmillan & Co, 
Dialect Notes. Part VIII. Norwood, Mass.: J. S Cushing & Co. 
ing, M. and H. W. French. The Young Cascarillero, and Colonel Thorn- 
dike’s Adventures. $1. Boston ; Lothrop Pub. Co, 


Dumas, Alexander. Ball of Snow. Black. The War of Women. 2 vols. $3. 


Ascanio. 2 vols. $3, Little Brown & Co. 
Edwards, J. A. Inthe Court Circle. asc. Washington : Columbian Pub. Co. 
Ehrenfechter,C. A. Delivery in the Art of Pianoforte Playing. 75¢. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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English Pastorals. Ed. by O. H. Herford. $1.50. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
English in American Universities, kd. by WM. Payne. D.C. Heath & Co. 
Farrar, F. W. Gathering Clouds. go. Longmans, Green & Co, 
Fireside Encycl ot Poetry $3.50. Phila.: Porter & Coates, 
Foa, Eugenie. y Lite ot Napoleon. From the French, $1.25. Lot Pub.C 

. Co, 
Ford, Harriet. Me an’ Methuselar, §:. Buffalo: Peter Pau Book Co, 
Ford, J.L. Dolly Dillenbeck. $:. New York: Goosge &- Richmond & Lo, 
wiles, A. E. Moral Pathology. $:. c 6 Scribner » Sons. 
Gladden, W. Ruling Ideas ot the Present Age. $1.25. | Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Grosvenor, E. A. nstantinople, 2 vols. $x. Roberts 
Greene, BelleC. The Hobbledehoy. $1.25. Boston ; Lothrop Pub. Co, 
Grinnell, G. B, Story of the Indian. §r.50. D, ‘on & Co, 
Hamerton, P.G. Imagination in Landscape Painting. §2. oberts e 
Harnack, A. History ot Dogma. ‘Tr. by N. Buchanan. $2.50. Roberts Bros. 
Harper’s Round Table for 1895. r & Bros, 
Harte, Bret. Ina Hollow of the Hills. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Hayes, J. R. The Old-Fashioned Garden. Phila.: John C. Winston & Co. 
Heller, Louis R. André Chénier, $1.25. New York: Home Book Co, 
Hering, Ewald. On Memory and the Specific jes of the Nervous System. 


Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co, 
Holdsworth, Annie E, The Years that the Locust Hath Eaten. soph 


Macmillan & Co, 
Jebb, Mrs, J.G. Some Unconventional People, §:.25. Roberts Bros. 
Johnstone, D. L, Brotherhood of the Coast. $1.50. Thomas Whittaker, 
Kingsley, Charles. Hereward the Wake. 75¢. Macmillan & Co, 


Lang, Andrew, My Own Fairy Book. $2. Longmans, Green & Co, 
Laurie, Annie. Little Boy Who Lived on the Hill, §:. 
San Francisco: William Doxey. 
Lightfoot, J. B. Historical Essays. r.so, Macmillan & Co, 
Lite and ‘Limes of Walter Dulany Addison. §1.75. - Phila.: Geo. yr cama & Co, 
Marguéritte, Paul. L’Avril.. Tr. by H. B. Dole. $x. T. ¥, well & Co, 
Mac:ulay’s Rosey on Milton. 6oc, Longmans, Green & Co, 
Mackay, George L. From Far Formosa. Edited byJ. A. Macdonald. ga. 
Fleming H. Revell Co, 


Machen, Arthur, The Three Impostors, §r, Roberts Bros, 
Magruder, Julia. Child-Sketches from Eliot. $r.25. Lothrop Pub. Co. 
Matthews, Brander. Bvokbindings Old and New. 43. Macmillan & Co, 
Macaulay’s History of England, Chap. 1. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Meade, L. T. Girls New and Old. $1.50. Cassell Pub. Co, 
Merrill’s Verticai Penmanship. Nos. I. and II. Maynard, Merrill & Co, 
Mitford, M. R. Country Stories, ga. Macmillan & Co, 

Mitchell, J. A. Amosjudd. 75¢, Charles Scribner's Sons, 

reer ag! Ply er re R. Sword and Song, et Charles Scribner’s Sone, 
Moliére’s Les Précieuses Ridicules, Ed * . W. Davis. Ginn & Co. 

Oliphant, Mra. Old Mr, ‘Thredgold. 1.50. Langman ss Green & Co. 
Olcott, H.S, Old Diary Leaves. $2. . P. Putnam’s done. 

Old Worldjapan. $2. Macmiilan & Co. 
Old Chester. $2 50. Charles Scribner's Suna. 
O'Neill, James. Tales from Tonquin, $1.25. Boston: Sg ee & Day. 
Patmore’s Poetry of Pathos and Delight. $1.75. G. P, Putnam's Sone. 
Pennell, Joseph. Modern Illustration. $3.50. Macmllan & Co. 
Picturesque Worcester, Part I. Springfield: W, F. Adams Co. 
Porter, Kose. About Men: What Women Have Said. §:. 6G, P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Proverbs, The. Ed. by R.G Moulton. soe. Macmillan & Co. 


Puddetoot,W.G ‘The Minute Man on the Frontier. iss *T, Y. Crowell & Co, 
Rashdall, Hastings. Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. avole x4, 
Macmillan & Co, 


Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age. $1.50. Charles Scribner’s So 1s, 
ed True Story Book. Ed. by Andrew Lang. $2. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Ricci, Corrado. Antonio Allegri Da Correggio. $22. Charles Scribner’s Sone. 
Roche, J J. Ballads of Blue Water $1.25, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Robertson, }.M. Buckle and His Critics. London : Swan, Sonnenschein & Co, 
Saintsbury,G. Essays in English Literature. $2. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Seeley. 4 G._ Story of the Earth in Past Ages. D, Appleton & Co, 
Shaler, N.S. Domesticated Animals. $2.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream. $2. Macmillan & Co. 
Shelley P.B. Banquet ot Plato. $1.50. Chicago: Way & Williams. 
Sinbad the Sailor; Ali Baba. ¢2. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Sladen, Dougias A Japanese Marriage. $1.25. Macmillan & Co, 
Smith, L. P. The Youth of Parnassus. $1.25. Macmillan & Co, 
Spielman, M.H. History of ** Punch.” $4. Cassell Pub, Co, 
“Spot.” An Autobiography. $1. Thomas Whittaker. 
Stevenson, R. L. Vailima Letters. 2 vols, Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 
Stepniak. King Storkend King Log. 2 vols. $5. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
stoddard, E. Poems $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Strain, E. H, A Man’s Foes. Ward, Lock & Bowden, 
Tales from Town Topics, No, 18. Town Topics Pub, Co, 
Treitechke, H. von. Das Deutsche Ordensland Preussen, Ed. by W.S Lyon. 
. Maynard, Merril & Co, 
Uchimura, Kanzo. Diary of a Japanese Convert. §:. Fleming H. Revell Co, 
Vane, Capel. The Desire of the Moth. D. Appleton & Co 
Villari, Pasquale. Two First Centuries of Florentine History. Tr. by L. Villari, 
Vol. 1 Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


- ll $3.75. 
Wetster’s Firet bunker Hill Oration. Ed. by F. N. Scott. 6oc. 
Longmans, Green & Co, 


West, Kenyon. Laureates of England. $1.50. F. A. Stokes Co, 
Wedmore, Frederick Etchingin England. $3.50. Macmillan & Co, 
Wilson, E, L. In Scripture Lands §r.50. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Woods, R A.and Others. ‘The Poor inGreat Cities. $3. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Vouth’s Plutarch’s Lives. Ed, by E. 5S, Ellis. soc, Woolfall Co. 
Zangwill, 1. Big Bow Mystery. Rand, McNally & Co, 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY, 
““CAPTAIN ELI’S BEST EAR,” 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


ber number will 


The CHRISTMAS 


CENTURY 


CONTAINING: 
A Selection of Twelve Reproductions of 
the Marvelous Paintings by Tissot of 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 


The pictures which excited so much enthusiasm when ex- 
hibited in Paris—here for the first time reproduced. 


“ THE BRUSHWOOD BOY,” by RUDYARD KIPLING. 


One of the most powerful stories ever written by Mr. Kipling, 
a 16-page novelette ——a story. of the world of dreams. 


The Second Part of : 
«SIR GEORGE TRESSADY,” 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 





By BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 


Opening Chapters of «TOM GROGAN,” A New Novel 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, 


Author of “Col. Carter of Cartersville,” etc. 


“A Midsummer Night,” by Benjamin Kidd, author of «Social Evolution.” 


‘‘NAPOLEON THE WAR LORD.” 
Trafalgar, Austerlitz, The New Map of purone. etc. Richly illustrated. 





Sold everywhere, 35 cents. Sidissetetion price, $4.00 a year. 


This is the time to subscribe. November begins the volume 


of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, “Sir George Tressady.” A copy of the Novem- 
sent free of "charge to all new subscribers who begin yearly 
subscriptions with December. Subscribe through dealers, or the publishers, 
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With Over roo Illustrations 


and numerous interesting articles by well-knowD 
authors. Bound in a special Christmas cover in 
three colors, 

The Christmas Book Buyer for 1895 con- 
tains Special Articles and Reviews of the new Holi- 
day Books by 


Fenyen Cox, General Lew Wallace, 
ay Chandler Harris, Mrs. E. H. Blashfield, 
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Py 5 orge ‘Wharton Edwards, 
E. A. Abbey, Ed Lord Weeks 
C. D. Gibson, aret Armstrong, 


B, West Clinedinst, Tana Reed, 
and other eminent artists. 
FROM THE N., Y. TRIBUNE 


“There is not in America or in England a more 
comprehensive, tasteful, and suggestive aid tothe 
buying of books than is this handsome periodical.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 
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absolute property of the Society. 
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MISS HENRIETTA SZOLD, 
Secretary to the Committee, 


PRESENT TO YOUR [IINISTER 


‘*SOUTHERN HEROES” 


(Riverside Press). 
Cloth 8vo, gilt top, 500 pages. Fine illustrations. 


ter’s library.” . ENUs HARVEY. 
“T look upon this book asa most valuable contri. 
bution to the literature of peace.” 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


special rates to ministers and agents. 
F. G, CARTLAND, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The principle of the ** Prince of Peace,” illustrated. 


Exhaustion 





‘+I have preached one sermon based on informa- ’ 
tion gained from reading ‘Southern Heroes,’ which Horsford s Acid Phosphate 
caused much inquiry, It should be in every minis- 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 


Price, $3.00, postpaid. Address the author for tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 


phate a most agreeable, grateful 





The Critic 


AND THE ARTS 


Ten cents a copy. Back numbers mor 
than six months but not more than on 
year old, fifteen cents a co 
old, twenty-five cents. 


as single copies, 
advance. ‘‘Essays from 
$1. Critic with binder, first year, 


To foreign countries 
‘ postage one per year 





702 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 





THE aa COMPANY, 
7 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


Over one year 
any of the earlier 
issues are out of print. Indexes same price 

Subscription price $3 a a ps cae vg in 
Critic with “Rssays, ” $3.50. Hand Binder. 
bin’ $3.50. 


Sage la Postal ‘Guten 
extra. 


and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE | the entire system. 


" Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 


© | from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results, 


I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good,” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, B. ls 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 











**T have used it in my own case when suffering . 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By EDWIN A. 


GROSVENOR, 


Professor of European History at Amherst College; Formerly Professor 
of History at Robert College, Constantinople, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY GENERAL LEW WALLACE. 
With 250 illustrations of important places, rulers, and noted people of 


Ancient. Constantinople, 
half morocco, $14.00. 


MODERN GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 
By Benj. N. WELLS, Ph.D. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


THE DAY’S MESSAGE. 
A Brief Selection of Prose and 
Verse for each Day in the Year. 
Chosen by SusAN COOLIDGE, 
Each, 16mo, cloth, $1.00; white 
cloth, gilt, $1.25. 
THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL 
By LiruiAN WHITING.  16mo, 
cloth, $1.00; white and gold, 
$1.25. 
** After all, it rests with ourselves 


as to whether we shall live in a World 
Beautiful.”— Page 10. 


EMILY DICKINSON’S 
LETTERS 


From 1847 to 1886. Edited by 
MaBEL Loomis Topp. With 
portrait, view of Miss Dickin- 
son’s Home in Amherst, and 
facsimiles of her handwriting. 2 
vols,, 16mo, cloth, $2.00. 


2 vols, 


Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $10.00; 


A HAND-BOOK ON . 
TUBERCULOSIS AMONG 
CATTLE, 

With considerations of the relation 
of the disease to the health and 

life of the human family, and of 
the facts concerning the use of 
Tuberculin as a diagnostic test. 
Compiled by Henry L, SHuM- 
WAY. 16mo, cloth, 6 illustra- 
tions, $1.00. 


THE MINOR TACTICS OF 
CHESS. 

A Treatise on the Development 
of the Forces in Obedience to 
Strategic Principle. By F. K. 
Young and E. C. Howe . 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROS- 
SETTI. 


His Family Letters. With a Mem- 
oir by William Michael Rossetti. 
Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
$6.00. Vol. I. Memoir. Vol. 
II, Family Letters. 





BY ERNEST RENAN, 


HISTORY OF THE 


PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 


Vol. V. Period of Jewish Independence and Judea under Roman Rule. 


With an index to the 5 volumes: 


THE HELEN JACKSON 
YEAR-BOOK. 
Selections for each day in the year, 
by Harriet T. Perry. With 
12 illustrations of the months by 
EMIL BAYARD. Square 12mo, 

cloth, $1.50. 


IN HIS NAME. 
A Story of the Waldenses, By Ep- 
WARD E, HALE. _ Illustrated by 


G, P. Jacomb-Hood, R. A. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25.. 


8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
FROM JERUSALEM TO 
NICAA, 


The Church in the First Three Cen- 
turies. (Lowell lectures.) By 
PxHiLip STAFFORD MoxoM, au- 
thor of ‘*The Aim of Life.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A QUAINT SPINSTER. 


A Story. By Francis E, Rus- 
SELL, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 





heart.” 


JOHN GALT’S NOVELS. 


A new illustrated edition. 
portrait and illustrations from 


revised and edited by D. Storrar Mel 


$1.25 each. 


MY SISTER HENRIETTA. 
By ERNEST RENAN, 
by Abby Langdon Alger. 


Ary Renan. -12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Translated 
With 
7 illus. by Henry Scheffer and 


With an introduction by S. R. Crockett, and 
The text 


Ney i. 2 by John Wallace. 
rum, Eight 16mo vols., cloth, 


FROM DREAMLAND 
SENT. 
A Volume of Poems. 


Beautiful.” 


THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 


By WittaM Morris. 


Frontispiece by E. Burne-Jones.’ Printed on 
antique English paper, with decorative cover. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00, 


THE CONDITION OF WOMAN IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A Traveller's Notes. By MADAME BLANC (Th. Bentzon). 
trait and Short Biographical Sketch by Mario Bertaux. Translated 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


by Abby L. Alger. 
AUSTEN’S NOVELS, 


12 vols., each - $1.25 1.25 
BALZAC’S NOVELS, ' MEREDITH’S NOVELS, 
29 vols., each - $1.50 12 vols., each - $1.50 


FAR FROM TO-DAY, 
—e - sg 


WINGS OF ICARUS, 


BOSTON COOK BOOK, 


This story is written ‘‘ out of the 


By LILIAN 
WHITING, author of ‘* The World 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


With a Por- 


$2.00 


Books for the Youngsters. 





JOEL: A BOY OF GALI- 
LEE. By ANNIE FELLOws 
JOHNSTON. With 10 illustra- 
tions by Searles. 
cloth, $1.50. 


THE KEEPER OF THE 
SALAMANDER'S OR- 
DER. A Tale of Strange Ad- 
ventures in Unknown Climes. 
By WILLIAM SHattuck. With 
95 illustrations by Walter and 
Isabel Shattuck. Small 4to, 
cloth, $2.00. 


THE MUSHROOM CAVE. 

By EveLyn RAYMOND, author 

of ‘*The Little Lady: of the 

Horse.” Illustrated by Searles; 

Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A JOLLY GOOD SUMMER. 
By Mary P. We.ts SMITH, 
author of ‘* Jolly Good Times,” 
etc, Illustrated by Jessie Mc- 
Dermott. Square 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

IN THE OKEFENOKEE. A 
Story of War Time and the Great 
Georgia Swamp. By Louis Pen- 
DLETON, author of ‘* The Wed- 
ding Garment,” etc. Illustrated 


Square 12mo, 





by Searles. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 








DOROTHY AND ANTON. A 
sequel to ‘‘ Dear Daughter Dor- 
othy.” By A. G. PLympron, Il- 
lustrated by the author. Square 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


FROWZLE, THE RUNA- 
WAY. .A Fable. for Children, 
By Lity .F, WEsseLHOEFT, au- 
thor of ‘*Sparrow, the Tramp,” 
‘* Flipwing, the Spy,” etc, » Illus- 
trated by Jessie McDermott. 
Square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THROUGH FOREST AND 
PLAIN. A Tale of Flowers 
and Filibusters. By ASHMORE 
RuSsAN and FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Illustrated by Barnes. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


By M. CARRIE HYDE, 
GOOSTIE. YAN AND 
NOCHIE OF TAPPAN 
SEA. UNDER THE STA- 
BLE FLOOR. 3 vols.: Illué- 
trated, Square 16mo, cloth back, 

paper side. Each, 50 cents, 


MY HONEY. A Story. By the 
author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion,” 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 





By EVELYN RAYMOND, 
cloth, $1.50. 


THE KNIGHTING OF THE 
TWINS 


And Other Stories, By CLypE 
Fitcnu. Illustrated. 4to, $1.25. 


ANOTHER GIRL’S 
EXPERIENCE, 
A Story for Girls. By Leicu 
WessTeR. Illustrated by Jessie 
McDermott. 16mo, cloth,$1.25. 


THE LAST OF THE 
PETERKINS AND 
OTHERS OF THEIR KIN. 
By Lucretia P. Hate. _Iilus- 
trated. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


~ 


THE LITTLE LADY OF THE HORSE, : 
With 21 illustrations by Merrill, Small 4to, 


JACK O’DREAMS, — 

A Child’s Story Book, By JuLiz M. 
LIPPMANN. Illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.25. 

A LOST HERO. 

By ELizaABETH STUART PHELPS 
Warp and HerBert D. Wap, 
Illustrated by F, T. Merrill, 
Small 4to, cloth, $1.50., 


TEN TIMES ONE, 
The possible Reformation. By E. 
E. HALE. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; 





paper covers, 25 cents. 





THE COOLIDGE BOOKS. 
$1.25 each, 


THE “WHAT KATY DID” 
BOOK 


10 vols, 


5 vols. $1.25 each, 


FLORA L. SHAW’S 
STORIES. 


4 vols, $1.00 each. 


EDWARD E. HALE’S 
STORIES. 


For Boys.. 5 vols. $1.00 each. 
Rags and Velvet Gowns 
(Plympton) $ .50 
Talks With My Boys (Mowry) 1.00 
Voyage.of Liberdade(Slocum) 1.00 
Aim of Life(Moxom) - 1.00 
Children’s Year Book(Forbes) 1.50 
Electtical Boy (Trowbridge) 1.50 








JEAN INGELOW’S 

, STORIES. 
5 vols, $1.25 each. 

JOLLY GOOD STORIES. 
6 vols, $1.25 each, 

THE WESSELHOEFT 

BOOKS. 

4 vols. $1.25 each, 

THE EVERETT BOOKS. 
3 vols. $1.25 each. 


MRS. EWING'’S STORIES, 
10 vols. 50 cents each, 





Kingdom of Coins (Gilman) $ .60 
Under the Water Oaks 

: . (Brewster) 1.25 
F. Grant & Co, (Chaney) ‘- 1.00 
Raymond Kershaw (Cox) - 1.25 
Four and Five (Hale) - - “1,00 
Norse Stories (Mabie) - 1,00 





- 


AT ALL BOOK-STORES. POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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Or, Southern Life 
Before the Rey- 
olution. 


By Mavp Wiprr 
Goopwin. 

New edition, with notes, 
and numerous Sull- 
page and emaller il- 
lustrations by Harry 
Edwards. 












The Colonial Cavalier. 


The sketches are crisp- 
ly drawn and rich with 
color. * Posseesses 


astly entertainingas 
weit AaB Y nighly instruc- 
(Cincinnati Tribune. 


Has been clearly rec- 
ized as having a defi- 
_. te nee signifi- 
elightfully 

readable Mi... as eM 
tertaining in ite way asa 


12mo, cloth, coeee, gilt 
top, $2.00. 


Uniform in style with [Boston Beacon. 
“Three a of Will be eqrally valued, 
New England Ro- whether read foramuse- 
mance.” ment or instruction. 
mynis tful and oo Eo gg cl 
most suggestive and en- Delightfull tain- 
oe study of the ing. (P ia Pr Preas. 
tic and social life Deserves to become wide- 
% of the « y soeeees of lyknown, {The Dial, 
Senpnoniced the est A most pleasing and 


valuable study. The 
ke secnes Le orem just, 
Critic, ation, thout prejudice, an 
The I lent, the Re. _‘‘ruthful. : 
view cp tay ac. A | [Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


| A series of charmi 





J | attractiveform and illustrated by 








fons here quoted j@ sketches of the early set- 
accord with their judg-f™mtlers of the South. 
ment. (Wy. ¥. World, 





By the author of the Oolonial Cavalier, 
THE HEAD OF A HUNDRED. 


Being an Account of Laing | Passages in the 
Life of pumpbrey Huntoon, Esq,, sometyme an 
Officer in the Colony " t Virginia, Edited by 
Maud WiLpeR Goopwin. i6mo. Cloth, oxtee, 
gilt top, $1.25. 
Holds ite reader fast from the first page to the 
end. (The Independent. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 





WE CLIP THEM FOR YOU. 
NEWSPAPERS of all kinds from everywhere. Biggest 
bg to smallest weeklies from every state. Also Maga- 
zines, literary, music, art and scientific Publications, trade 
and:class papers. All the best English Magazines included. 
Our readers are intelligent and Keen-ey ive us your 
order for pod adh or comments on any subject and we will 


ntee satisfaction, Rates depend on special service 
Sesired, but always Chleage.P low. 
The Ch 


nage 


THbo, Wiese go. 


CHRISTMAS ! 


Great Simultaneous Publication 
IN 


AMERICA, ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
NOW READY 


The 'Christmas Numbers 


OF 





poser § GRAPHIC - 

PEKARN’ P Hn 

* *S PI AL, 
& WRITE 


i :50 
‘x CunistHAs-nox, P 
RATIO veeoeh " aaaoe - -60 
¥ ADIES’ Sou - -60 
A a) 75 


LE Fiano AL ane: English Text 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, French Text, - "~ 1.00 


The Finest Christmas Numbers tn the World. 
They all contain colored pictures which are Gems. 


ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 


The International News Company, 


88 and 86 Duane St. (one door east of Broadway), 


THE CENTURY CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Old Datch and Flemish Masters. 


Exquisite engravings by Timothy 
Cole, with text by Professor John 

. Van Dyke, and the engraver. 
Superroyal octavo, 192.pages, $7.50. 
Two li limited editions: particulars on 


a request, 
Electricity for Every- 


body. 
Written in a popular style to explain 
electricty in all its branches to the 
ific public. By Philip Atkin- 


son, 12m0, 240 pages, 100 illustra- 
tions, $1. 50. 


Life in the Tuileries un- 
der the Second Empire. 


By Anna L. Bicknell, who for nine 
ears verve in the Tuileries with a family of the Court of 
apoleon III, 8vo, 279 pages, illus ., $2.25, 


Mary Ronald's Century Cook Book. 


A new cook book with many 
novel features, including 150 
photographic reproductions of 
dishes described in its pages. 
New England Kitchen by Susan 
Coolidge. 8vo, 600 pages, $2.00, 


The Second Jungle 
Boo 





Rudyard Kipling’s latest. His 
new Junglestories issued in most 


his father. 8vo, 324 pages, $1.50, 

Washington in Lin- 
coin’s Time. 

By Noah Brooks. Recollections 

and characteristic stories of Lincoln and other statesmen. 

12m0, $1.25, 


Small Books in Exquisite Bindings. 


“Rivalries of Pen. and Short 
Codiac,"" by George Wharton 
Edwards; “A Solses Party,” 
of at $, Weir Mitchell; “Notes 
a Professional Exile,” by E, 
Nadal, Each in stamped 
Hg 5 1-2 X 3, price, $1.00, 


Kitwyk Stories. 


Stories of village life in Holland, 
by Anna Eichberg King. 81.50. 


The Princess Sonia. 


A romance of girl art-life in 
Paris, by Julia ruder, illus- 
trated by C. D. Gibson, t2mo, 
: ™ «200 pages, $1.25, 
Municipal Government in Continental 
Europe. 
By Dr. Albert Shaw. An invaluable aid to all who are inter- 
ested in municipal reform. 8vo, 500 pages, $2.00. 
Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. 
A new and beautiful library edition of the most famous bio 
raphy of modern times, revised by Colonel Frederick S. 
Grant, fay a from new plates, with many new illustrations, 
Large 5vo, two volumes, 1000 pages, cloth, $5.00; half mo- 
rocco, $10, 00; three-quarter levant, $15.00. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Hero Tales from American History. 


By Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, De- 
scriptions of famous nanos etc., — short lives ~ 9 Daniel 


+ Boone, Davy Crockett, and others, 
PARE CAC «) T2mo, illustrated, 335 pages, $1.50. 
Jack Ballister’s For- 
tunes, 


By Howard Pyle, author of “‘ Men 
Iron," etc , with fifteen full-page 
illustrations by the author. 8vo, 
420 pages, $2.00. 


Chris and the Wonder- 
ful Lamp. 




















* * 
SARE RERHT ARSRESESL: 


By Albert Stearns. An Arab'an-Nights story,—one of the 


most popular serials ever printed in St, NicHoLas, 
illustrated, 8vo, 253 pages, $1.50. 


The Horse Fair. 
By samen Baldwin, Stories ‘THE HORSE FAIR 


horses of mythology and 
history. 8vo, 418 pages, il- 
lus,, $1.50. 


The Brownies 
Through the| 5V AMES BALM, 
, Unies. sresmeaine y igen tanned 
new Brownie book, by 
Palmer Cox, full of pictures, and amusing to young = oid, 
uarto, boards, 144 pages, $1.50. niform with other 
rownie ks. 
A Boy of the First . 
You Elbridge 8. Brooks, author of ‘‘The Century Book for 
Esane Americans,” ete. A wo of Napoleon for young 
50. 


323 pages, illustrated, 
Sold ¢, or copies sent by 


Richly 

















NEW YORK. 





THE CENTURY CO., Union Sq. New York. 





Auction Sale of Valuable Books 


Book Buyers throughout the Country wil 
please apply at once to 
CARLTON-REGAND’S, 
1152 & 1154 Broadway, Victoria Hotel, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
for 
CATALOGUE OF RARE 
AND CURIOUS BOOKS, 


being the accumulation of Libraries that 
have been purchased by him during the past 
twenty years, and which will be sold at aué. 
tion December 10 and 11 next at the above 
address 


HENRY C. MERRY, Auctioneer. 





Best Californian and Southwestern literature, exclusinely, 
Best writers. Profusely illustrated. 


The Land of Sunshine. 


CHAS. F. LUIS, Editor. 
Monthly, $1 a year. Deeember begins Vol. IV, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


‘* Unique in periodical literature,”’ 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC, 


AUTOGRAPHS 


AND BOOK FL ATES 
SEND FOR PRICE 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 


A New Era in Bookselling. 
BRENTANO’S, $1 pepe’ Square, 


Announce an important chan; page of . Hereafter th 
will sell books at SWEEPING RE ui IONS from PU 
LISHERS' PRICES, wp a8 ag bg will thus be afforded the 
specetee ity to d stock of Classic, 

Standard and en Literature, at PRICES as LOW as 
prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
and os service. 

ALL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES.— 


jal attention. 
onthly List of New Books, Free on 


lication, 
BRENTANO’S, sceublshers, Booksellers, Stationery, 


RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Wituiam Evarts Benjamin, 1¢ W. 2and St., New York, 
Catalogues issued continually, 


mJ poe SHOP, pend Scarce Boon, 
to the Book Shop. nd my =A, acter: 











Foes 
Orders receive s 
Send for Brentano's 











A. S. CLark, 174 Fulton St., N. Y, City, (West of Bway) 
—_ in Books that are out of th the common, as eise Mi 
tines, C 4 upon 





vr 





H. WILLIAMS 
Orn , New Yorx. 
Dealer in semnnioes sue other periodicals. Sets, vol- 
umes or single numbers. 


BACK numbers and sets of all magazines, For 
state wants te AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
ExcHanos, De Menil Building, St, Leuis, Mo. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
LEGGAT BROS. 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 


265,672 “Bocce, “youn PRICE. 


354, 672 Magnioon mat OUR a 
148,782 Bidler Praver wer ANY PRICE. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 

81 CHAMBERS ST., Pee, “eri fokx. 
THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
ey New Old South and Art Club, 
ES & DUNKLEE PROPRIETORS, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


STANDISH OF STANDISH. 
A beautiful Holiday Edition of this popular 
historical novel, by Mrs. Janz G. Austin. 
With 20 exquisite ae Se 
filustrations by Franx MERRILL. 
vols., 12mo, tastefully bound, $5.00. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 
New Riverside Hdition. With several por- 
traits of Burroughs and engraved title 
pages. Printed from new type, on cream- 
tinted laid paper, and bound in a style com- 
bining simplicity and elegance. In 9 vols., 

12mo, $18.50 net, the set. (Sold only in sets.) 


CAMBRIDGE POETS. 

Complete Poetical Works of 

Otrver WENDELL Ho.mgs, 
H. W. Loneretiow, 
J. G. Warrier. 

Beautiful volumes, each with a portrait, 
a vignette, biographical sketch, notes, 
chronological tables, indexes of titles and 
first lines. Each, large crown 8vo, $2.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $8.50; tree calf, or full 
levant, $5.50. 

CaMBRIDGE Brownine, 

Containing over 1,000 pages, printed on 
thin but opaque paper. Large crown 8vo, 
$3.00; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf, 
or full levant, $7.00. 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 

Selections illustrating the Editor's critical 
review of British per in the reign of 
Victoria. [‘‘ Victorian Poets.”] Selected 
and edited by E. C. Srzpman. With brief 
biographies of the authors quoted, a fine 
frontispiece portrait of Queen Victoria, 
and a vignette of the Poets’ Corner in 
Westminster Abbey. Large crown 8vo, 
bound in attractive library style, $2.50; 
full gilt, $8.00; half calf; $4.50; full le- 
vant, $6,00. 


THE WHITTIER YEAR-BOOK. 
Passages for each day from the Verse and 
Prose of Jonn Greentear Wuirtizr. A 
beautiful little book, with a fine new por- 
trait of Whittier. 16mo, $1.00 


LATER LYRICS. 
Selected from the four latest volumes of 


poetry by Tuomas Bairzy Atprion. A 
Teo” a book, 18mov, vellum or cloth, 


LAST POEMS OF JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL, 


With a fine New Portrait and rubricated 
— and initials. Printed in artistic style, 
mn” bound in polished buckram. 


nn COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. 
A beautiful Popular Hol Béition ot 

Longtellow’s ao Plier Sosa With 

mney So ons Bovertos, Merrit. 
and others. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


MR, RABBIT AT HOME. 


A sequel to “ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and 
His ." By Jozt CHANDLER 
With 25 am illustrations by 


“ac. 8vo, bound in 


Harnis. 
Ouver Herrorp. 
very attractive style, 





NEW FICTION. 


‘| A GENTLEMAN VAGABOND, AND SOME 
OTHERS, 


By F. Hopxinson Smirn, author of 
4 Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25 


- Everything that Hopkinson Smith writes 
in the guise of fiction is well worth reading 
because of the author’s originality in the con- 
ception of character, his alert and sagacious 
yet mellow sense of humor, and his ready ap- 

reciation of dramatic effects. ‘‘A Gentleman 
agabond and Some Others” manifests all of 
these qualities.”—Boston Beacon. 


A SINGULAR LIFE. 


By Exizapetnx Stvart Puetps, author of 

‘The Gates Ajar,” etc. 16mo, $1.25 

“‘Itis not the mere story that makes ‘A 
Singular Life’ so interesting, but rather the 
manner of its telling and the richness of de- 
tail Mrs. Ward has found in the simple New 
England life of a hill village and a coast 
town. The book abounds in sketches of 
character, some of the lowest types, and 
touching all grades of society possible in that 
environment. These are all remarkably 
good. The descriptive fy of are lucid 
and powerful, and an Bp of humor is de- 
lightful. oe ry readable story 
is fresh, bright, pn dee’ eoply. pat —* 
eloquent, powerful.”"—New York Time 


THE VILLAGE WATCH-TOWER. 


By Mrs. Wiaern, author of “ a ‘eyed 
Christmas Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1.00 


‘* Dainty and excellent work. 


- For 
directness, simplicity and charm we think 


Mrs. Wiggin inimitable.”— Philadelphia Ho- 
ening Bulletin. 


CLARENCE, 
A Novel. By Brer Harte. 14mo, $1.25. 
‘* A story of thrilling interest. . We 


have a wonderful picture of the capital dur- 
ing the war, and a portrait of Lincoln that 
will serve better than a dozen biographies to 
make the great President's figure familiar to 
future generations. But in whatever scene 
we move . we have an abiding sense 
of the consummate and skill with which 
Mr. Harte does his work.”—The Speaker, 
London. 


THE LIFE OF NANCY, 


By Saran Orne Jewert, author of “A 

Native of Winby,” etc. 16mo, $1.25, 

‘* Miss Jewett’s art is of that perfect sort 
which leaves the reader with a sense of com- 

plete satisfaction, at the same time that it 
defies —— by ite very simplicity.”— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE WISE WOMAN. 


By Crara Lovisz Burnaam, author of 
‘*8weet Clover,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


It is a delightful story, full of dramatic 
incident, bright dialogue, and as a love story 
the dénouement is all that could be asked for. 
The novel is one that carries its moral with 
it. It teaches the flimsiness and injustice, too, 
of the artificialities of modern society, and 
how a little courage and tact on the part of 
those who lead can sweep them away.— 
Boston Advertiser. 





SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS, SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, [IlFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 E, 17th St., New York, 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 


New Juveniles 


TWO LITTLE PILGRIMS’ PROG- 
RESS. 


A Story of the City Beautiful. By 


Mrs. Franozs Hopgson’ Burnett. 
Illustrated by R. B. Birch. 8q, 8vo, 
uniform with ‘‘ Fauntleroy.” $1.50. 


Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER writes :— 
“The day we first read it will stand ever 
after among the red-letter days of life. It is 
a story to be marked with a white stone, a 
strong, sweet, true book , touching the high- 
water mark of excellence. sd 


THE GARDEN ‘BEHIND THE 
MOON 


A Real Story of the Moon Angel. 
Written and illustrated by Howarp 
Pytz. Square 12mo, $2.00. 


* His new story is one of his bom, and his 
book a beautiful one.”—Boston Advertiser. 


“So far as peer %.. htness and 

fantasy are concerned. Prie has sur- 

passed himself. It ie admairabty Nustrated.” 
Y. ening fun, 


THREE NEW BOOKS BY 
G. A. HENTY 
A Knight of the White Cross, A 
Tale of the Siege of Rhodes. 
The Tiger of Mysore. A Story of the 
War with Tippoo Saib. 
ecb Russian Snows. A Story of 


ages n’s Retreat from Moscow. 
h Crown 8vo, illus £1.50. 

“They are allin Mr, Henty’s clever s 
and with outing illustrations.”—J, Y. 
mercial Advertiser. 


THE KANTER GIRLS 
By Mary L. B. Branon. Illustrated 
by Helen M. Armstrong. Square 


le, 


12mo, $1.50. 
ARRIET SPOFFORD writes :—* It 
is @ del book, and rank with 


ightful tahoe 
‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ I think, witha little 
finer strain of imagination in its favor. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN 

AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Henrietta Curistian Wariaat. 
12mo, $1 26. 

* Comprehensive, rich in information, and 
delightfully attractive in ite presentation of 
the personality and performances of Ameri- 
can authors.” "— Boston Beacon. 

"AT WAR WITH PONTIAC 
Or, The Totem of the Bear. A Tale 
of Redevatand Redskin. By Kirx 
Mounrog. Ill 


“A fascinating ats x Dore fi fall of action 
and movement, “ai. ¥. ¢ 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 
By R. L. Srevenson. Wew edition, 
illustrated, $1.50 


“A dainty volume, crowded with gems.” — 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY 


A Story of Battle by Land and Sea. 
By Gorpon Srasizs. Illustrated, 
12mo, $1.50. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER 
By the author of ‘‘ Jesus the Carpen- 
ter.” 12mo, $1.60. 
opens story of Joseph's life, and « 
ic picture of the period in which he 
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*,* Scribner’s Illustrated List of 
Books for the Young will be sent to 
ang adden th apyiearion 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Critic 











EDUCATIONAL 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in the U, 8, 
Established 188: 


ed 1885, 
3 East 147TH Staeet,'N, Y. | 











_ CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn, Christmas vacation Dec, 19th to Jan. 6th. 
Advantages of 
hy oe Miss Sanaa J. SMITH, Principal. 








, Connecticut. 
T MARGARET I DIOCESAN { BOARDING AND DAY 
i FOR GIRLS ri is 1 1 ‘went. 
first year. The Rev. Francie Tassel, B,, Rect oe. 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 











NEW YORK 
ES SCHO 
TY the a. of Bisnor Doane. one yas 
Miss Evten W. Born, Principal, Albany, N 





RIVERVIEW #_ADABEMY. 


* a River seraary of W Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mas. C, F. Hartt, Principal, 











NEW YORK CITY 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Direcror. 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 


extending from SerTemaBeRr ist to May 1st, The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a coupe of teachers. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Riversipe Drive, 
Ssth and 86th Streets, New York. 











CORTINA TEXT: 
Schools for Self-Study. 











S. Intended for use in 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 
SPANISH 


FRENCH IN 20 LESSONS. Each, $1.50 


AMPARO, it & Eng. me cts, ~. only, Eng. Vocab’y, so cts, 
EL InpIANo, iy e- & Eng Sp. only, Eng. Vocab'y, 4oc. 
Desruts DE LA Lovie ed. —e in Eng.,35 cts, 
Versos EspaNoves. va! . Au the is Pa . verbs, 40 cts. 
MODELOS PARA CARTAS 13th ed. , Sp. & Eng., 75 cts. 
“CORTINA LIBRARY. Send 5 cts. for Catalogue. 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors and Colleges, 
Cortina School of Languages, 45 W. 324 St., N.Y. 





Upholstery Dept. 


TAPESTRY. 


Corduroy, Valveteen, Linen Velour, 
Choice Colorings,. suitable for 
Furniture Covering, Cur- 
tains, and Portieres. 


LACE CURTAINS. 
WINDOW HOLLANDS. 


Broadeoay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





NORTH CAROLI 





Certificate admits to Vassar. 
REV. B, SMEDES, AM. 








VANIA 





JAEGER 













ROMANS CHOISIS pure, of bi literary value 


seprencemaha.se the eathere ach eoi type on good 
wf 5—LE eM ARTACE DE con, Pape Gren by Daniel Lesueur, 


>the by Erckmann-Chatrian. 803 pages. 
ie on Lo age pa For sale by all rod 
on receipt of price by the publisher, 


* WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave, (48th St.), N. Y. 


[ ANGUAGESS=="2 





SPANISH, ITALIAN 

Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes ty the, Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. ssoth Thousand, Pupils taught as if-actually in 


the pres- ence of the 
} nab Terms for 

vied ge 
eaten Lana- 


questions answered and gmt ee a 
pcg Specimen Copies, Part I, 2g cents. Send for 


as MEISTERSCHAFT 


a™ Ethcony oe sim | N 10 











WEEKS, * 


The Standard Underwear of the Worla, 
t Greatly Reduced Prices; 


In New-York City at our own stores only : 


6 Fifth Ay., below 23d St, (MAIN RETAIL.) 


1189 Broadway, near 28th Street ; 
153 Broadway, below Cortlandt St. 


Descriptive Catglogue Free by Mail, 


Branches ; { 








EMORIALS 


Artistic Monumenta me 
a" 

Correspondence Invited. 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE ST., N. Y. 























‘* TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Novel’’ 

A 56-page illustrated 
rvinshonted cover, Regular editi 


hlet, untrimmed, 
tion, , cts. 250 
I, net, 


copies on hand-made paper. 
THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


































































Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder, Highest of all in 
a strength.—Latest United States Government 
Report. 
“suis Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 








THE FINE ARTS 





The Standard Masterpieces of 
Engraving and Etching, both old 
and modern. The best portraits 
of eminent persons. The works 
of Durer, Rembrandt, Bartolozzi, 
Seymour Haden, Whistler and 
other masters. 

Correspondence is invited. 
Prints sent on approval to any 
address. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., Paris, 
Chicago, and 20 East 16th Street, 
New York. 





Bronze copies of Mr. MacMonnies’s 
Shakespeare, Pan of Rohallion, Bac- 
chante, Boy and Heron, and Diana, are 
now to be seen at Theodore B; Start’s 
store, 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square. 
Readers of Will H. Low’s admirable 
descriptions of these works in the No- 
vember Scribner’s will find special pleas- 
ure and interest in an inspection of 
them. 








Sarah Bernhardt «ia. 


“Recamier Cream is delicious 
for the skin. Send me another 
dozen.” 

















For Sale Everywhere. 


|| HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 
131 West 31st Street. 
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HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 





Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 

















